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HERMATHENA. 


THE ART OF SWIFT. 


(Extracts from a lecture delivered November, 1945, under the 
auspices of the Friends of the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin.) 


In his fragmentary autobiography Swift tells us that at 
the age of fourteen he was admitted into the University 
of Dublin, where, by the ill-treatment of his nearest 
relations, he was much so discouraged and sunk in his 
spirits, that he too much neglected some parts of his 
academic studies; for which he had no great relish by 
nature; and turned himself to reading history and poetry 
—so that he was stopped of his degree for dulness and 
insufficiency, and at last hardly admitted. 

After Trinity came the Big House—Moor Park, and 
the influence of Sir William Temple and his literary and 
cultivated circle of friends. Here for two years Swift 
gave himself to writing poetry—and nothing less would 
do him than the lofty vein, the metaphysical flights of 
Cowley, the Pindaric ode. He toiled over these effusions, 
writing slowly and with difficulty, and, as his corres- 
pondence shows, took himself as a poet very seriously. 
But the results were deplorable. He had not 


the ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bare 
Sailing in supreme dominion 
Through the azure deeps of air, 


and on reading what survives from these two years’ 
labour, one cannot wonder at Dryden’s contemptuous 
B 
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remark, which Swift never forgave—‘‘Cousin Swift, you 
will never be a poet.” After that Swift gave up the 
attempt. Verse in later years, much of it delightful, he 
produced in abundance; but he never attempted the grand 
manner again. 

This early adventure of Swift with serious poetry is 
surely one of the oddest things in literary history, and, 
at the same time, one of the most revealing. It indicates, 
what we might have suspected already, that the satire, 
the bitter irony, even the fierce misanthropy of Swift, are 
products of an inverted idealism, and that behind his most 
intense expressions of disillusionment lie a frustrated 
ambition and a foiled poet’s dream. 

But what became of this lost poet in Swift? Versifying, 
it would seem, was an instinct not wholly to be denied, 
for in the intervals of writing prose he produced enough 
to fill the three substantial volumes of the most recent 
edition. 

Of this verse of Swift, which Elton is tempted to call 
“sterilised poetry,’ what are we to think? Written for 
the most part in his favourite octosyllables, of which he 
was one of the greatest masters in English, it forms a 
lively, vivacious commentary on the events of his life and 
times. He is perfectly at his ease, witty, polished, but 
not too much so; not enough to break the effect of effort- 
less conversation. The matter may be trivial, grave, or 
gay, but the lightness of tone is uniformly preserved. 
Mr. A. L. Rowse has recently proclaimed that Swift is a 
great, neglected poet, one of the greatest of his age; and 
also that his was the most formative influence shaping 
the later poetry of Yeats; but he overstates his case. 
Yeats admired Swift as one of the greatest of Irishmen; 
but it is questionable if there was much real intellectual 
kinship between them. Swift made his poetry out of his 
head, and his heart finds little expression there, save in 
a few poems to his friends and in the beautiful tender 
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little birth-day poems addressed to Stella. Yeats made 
his poems out of his heart, and their primary basis is 
emotion. At the same time, behind the later poetry of 
Yeats there is a depth of thought and a sense of philosophic 
problems of which the great Dean had no inkling. Both 
are fond of the short line; and both masters of con- 
versational poetry. But there is a difference. Swift 
never deserts certain levels of easy conversational thought 
and diction; but with Yeats every now and then there slips 
in ia line, a phrase, it may be even a word, that suddenly 
lifts the whole piece to the altitudes of great poetry. The 
difference is this. Yeats might have well written that 
great poem of Andrew Marvell addressed to his Coy 
Mistress, with its sudden sweep upwards from the levels 
of persiflage to 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Desarts of vast eternity. 


Yeats might have written that—but Swift—never. 
Within the limits that he had set himself, we must 
allow that he achieved something very near perfection. 
If he never attains the true sublime, he never drops into 
the false. Rhetoric, which is at the same time one of the 
greatest ornaments of poetry and one of the greatest pit- 
falls for the poet, he wisely never attempts. He had learnt 
the lesson of those early days at Moor Park only too well; 
and besides it lay outside the scope of his chosen genre. 
We must praise him for the skill and the perfect taste with 
which he sustains his easy conversational style. Taste in 
certain respects Swift did not always possess. Some of 
his writings we are tempted to describe as “Improper 
words in proper places”; but in matters of style, both in 
prose and verse, his impeccable taste never forsook him. 
It is customary to decry the poetic style and diction of the 
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eighteenth century as artificial and stilted; some of it is. 
But these charges can never be levelled against the poetry 
of Swift. 

Another point that must be noted about his poetry is 
its obvious sincerity. The tone is deliberately light, and 
the manner trifling, but the feeling behind it always rings 
true. That feeling, however, is almost never expressed. 
He will not expose his lacerated heart for daws to peck at. 
There are perhaps a few exceptions—such as the lines 
written in Sickness soon after the Author's coming to live 
in Ireland, October, 1714: 


Tis true,—then why should I repine, 
To see my life so fast decline? 

But, why obscurely here alone? 

Where I am neither lov’d nor known. 
My State of Health none care to learn; 
My Life is here no Soul’s Concern. 
And, those with whom I now converse, 
Without a Tear will tend my Herse. 


Some formal Visits, Looks, and Words, 
What meer Humanity affords, 

I meet perhaps from three or four, 
From whom I once expected more; 
Which those who tend the Sick for pay 
Can act as decently as they. 

But no obliging, tender Friend 

To help at my approaching End, 

My Life is now a Burthen grown 

To others, e’er it be my own. 


Is Swift a poet? If Crabbe, if Prior be poets, most 
certainly—yes. But not a great one. His poems are the 
by-product of a great prose writer. They live, indeed, 
on the border line between poetry and prose. The stylistic 
skill with which Swift constantly keeps them there is a 
perpetual wonder, and constitutes one of the miracles of 
his art. 
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Swift, when he abandoned his attempts at poetry in 
the metaphysical vein, turned, as we have seen, to prose, 
and soon discovered both the style and the way of writing 
he was to make peculiarly his own. A unique sustained 
realistic irony was the hall-mark of the style; and satire— 
frequently allegorical satire—his chosen weapon. Of the 
style we shall have something to say presently; but for the 
moment let us examine the two major works on which 
Swift’s fame partly rests—The Tale of a Tub and 
Gulliver's Travels. As a satire, The Tale of a Tub is 
considered by many critics to be the greater of the two. 
As an allegorical narrative, it falls far behind. It is not 
merely that the story of Peter, Martin and Jack is con- 
tinually interrupted by the delightful digressions. But we 
fail to have any clear conception of the three brothers as 
persons. They never come to life. The Tale of a Tub, 
superb as it is in other respects, does not live as a story 
with any reality about it. It is far otherwise with Gulliver. 

The way of the allegorist, it must be confessed, is beset 
with difficulties. He is condemned by the very nature of 
his medium to drive two unruly beasts in double harness. 
The apparent and the hidden meaning must keep equal 
pace. At any moment one or the other is apt to get the 
bit between his teeth and bolt. The personages in an 
allegory cannot be allowed to become too human, or they 
cease to be allegorical; and if they remain mere abstractions 
we lose ail interest in them. It is the old problem of 
particularising universals. In Gulliver Swift solves the 
difficulty by placing in the centre of his story a very 
ordinary human figure who is not allegorical at all. 
Lemuel Gulliver becomes dear to us because we share a 
common humanity. We follow his amazing adventures 
with apprehension for every danger, with admiration at the 
address he shows in extricating himself from every pre- 
dicament, with some of the affection, in short, that we are 
wont to bestow on our favourite characters in ordinary 
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fiction. His very negative qualities are telling. He is 
without oddities, or peculiarities. In a world of 
extravagantly impossible experiences he is perfectly normal, 
perfectly mediocre, perfectly average. If we must tack 
an allegorical label on him, Everyman will serve well 
enough. 

As in the case with Gay’s Beggar's Opera, the political 
satire has faded in Gulliver. Who now thinks of the 
iniquities of Walpole’s administration? We delight in a 
tale of wonder superbly told, and as a tale of wonder it 
survives in its own right. It is different when we come to 
universal principles, when Swift tears the mask from 
humanity in the Yahoos, and reveals us in our naked 
horror to ourselves. We shudder at the last book of 
Gulliver and close the volume with relief. 

What is the secret of Gulliver's enduring popularity? 
It is because Swift, the most rational writer in an age of 
reason, is likewise its most imaginative inventor. Where 
else in the eighteenth century do we get such opulence 
of fantasy, such sheer creative genius, such a wealth of 
deliciously circumstantial detail as in Gulliver? Swift 
uses detail in a different way and for a different purpose 
from Defoe. Defoe heaps it up to make a perfectly 
normal narrative vivid, Swift to make the impossible world 
of Gulliver realistic. The circumstances are rational, but 
the conclusions we are forced to draw from them are crazy. 
It is a rational writer’s substitute for the supernatural. 
The effect of these details is curiously cumulative. 
Separately they lose much of their significance; but taken 
together, they produce a sort of chain-reaction, and the 
result is stupendous. 

It is natural to compare this great work of rational 
imagination with one of romantic imagination, and at once 
another voyage, The Ancient Mariner, comes to mind. 
Both procure willing suspension of disbelief, but by very 
different means. One is a satire with a moral, the other 
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a story for its own sake, like a tale from the Arabian 
Nights. One provokes our contempt for the intellectual 
ineptitude of scientists and philosophers in the Academy 
of Lagado, or the moral turpitude of the Yahoos, and the 
other brings us into a world of supernatural terrors and 
fears. The rational method of accumulated detail gives 
place to isolated pictures which suggest far more than 
they show. Coleridge has discovered a kind of beauty and 
a world of wonder totally foreign to the mind of Swift. 

Gulliver's Travels does not pretend to be a novel in our 
modern sense. Let us be content with it as it is, a 
traveller’s tale of wonder and delight, a survey of human 
folly greater than Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pecuchet, a 
profound expression of disgust, indignation and contempt 
at the degradation of humanity. But allegory, satire, 
didactic purpose lie outside the field of pure fiction, and 
pure fiction, fiction for its own sake, Swift never attempted. 
Was there in him, in addition to the lost poet, a lost 
novelist as well? He had the gifts of invention and of 
narrative, the instincts of a story teller. Was he also 
capable of observing and delineating character and 
revealing it in action? One has only to read Mrs. Harris’s 
Petition to be convinced that he had. 


The style of Swift is rooted partly in his principles, and 
partly in his temperament. Hence two opposing elements 
in it. He carries the neo-classic principles of his age to 
their last conclusion in his mistrust of the imagination and 
of the passions. Like his equine friends in the fourth 
book of Gulliver, he thought “nature and reason sufficient 
guides for a reasonable animal.” His hatred of zeal and 
enthusiasm are apparent throughout his writings—for 
him they are the parents of folly and error. So he is all 
for order and decorum, for severity and restraint in 
expression. “Proper words in proper places makes the 
true definitions of a style,” he writes in his sadvice to a 
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young clergyman, and he warns him against the “moving 
manner of preaching’ which is “in Esteem and Practice 
among some Church Divines, as well as among all the 
Preachers and Hearers of the Fanatick or Enthusiastick 
Strain.” 

On the other hand, the temperament of Swift was 
dynamic, violent, explosive, and the torrential energy of 
his nature found expression in the violence of his polemic. 
There is nothing comparable to it in our literature. In 
his fiercer pages the sentences burst one after another like 
atomic bomb. As we contemplate this terrific manifes- 
tation of energy we have some of the feelings that might 
be inspired by a great catastrophe in nature, an earthquake 
or a tornado. 

Proper words in proper places—he uses them in their 
bare, simple meaning, without halo of literary association, 
glamour of poetic memory, or hallowed echo from the 
past. It is prose at its most prosaic. Hence the hard, 


clear ring of his style, its precision, and its force. Hence 
too its perfection as a medium for the transmission of his 
thought. Proper words in proper places—How typical it 
is of the age of reason, and how typical of Swift, in its 
suggestion of order, and decency, and stylistic self- 
discipline. 


H. O. WHITE. 





COURSES AND TEACHING IN _ TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN, DURING THE FIRST 
200 YEARS. 


In a series of articles which have been published recently 
in Hermathena in connexion with the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation, histories have been 
given of the progress of study in many of the different 
schools of the University. In these articles attention was 
directed mainly to the University as a centre of learning 
and research : to the studies of the teachers rather than of 
the taught. We propose here to review from a different 


angle the intellectual history of our first two centuries: to 
view the University as an educational machine, and to 
enquire what, during that period, was taught to the student, 
why it was taught to him, and what was the nature of the 
curricula on which he was examined. 

The earliest evidence that we can find is that which is 


furnished by the statutes of the early seventeenth century.’ 
Undergraduates were then, as now, divided into four annual 
classes, which were lectured separately. The subject- 


1The earliest complete code of College statutes is dated 1629, and 
was drawn up by William Bedell during his brief tenure of the 
Provostship. They are, however, largely based on the statutes then in 
force, and most of them probably date from as early as 1610. This 
code is printed in J. P. Mahaffy: An epoch in Irish history (1903), 
pp. 327-375. But there also exists an incomplete MS. version of 
University statutes, drawn up by Provost Temple in 1615 or 1616, in 
which the qualifications required for the different degrees are prescribed. 
These statutes have never been printed: some of their provisions have 
been summarized by Stubbs: The history of the University of Dublin 
(1889), pp. 44-6. 
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matter of their lectures was that which was later to be 
classified as Science—t.e. such branches of learning as 
would to-day fall under the heads of philosophy, mathe- 
matics and science. The first year was lectured on 
rhetoric and on the simpler, mainly linguistic, aspects of 
logic; the second year on the controversies concerned with 
the nature and methods of logical reasoning. The third 
year was devoted to natural science, still presented in a 
mainly mediaeval dress; and the fourth to psychology and 
ethics. These lectures were of a catechetical nature, part 
of the time being devoted to exposition and the remainder 
to questioning the students. Once a week the student was 
required to furnish am exercise, or prepare and deliver a 
declamation on the subjects in which he was lectured. 
Students of the two senior years took part regularly in 
disputations, which were performed in the customary 
manner, with respondent, opponents and moderator. The 
disputations were for the most part private, collegiate 
exercises; but some of them were public University 
functions of greater formality. Satisfactory performance 
in the latter was the principal requirement for a degree. 

Further instruction of a more personal and private 
character was given by every tutor to his own pupils in 
his chambers; attention being here presumably paid chiefly 
to the literary part of the course. This instruction bore 
visible fruit in a weekly Latin essay on the student’s work, 
a weekly Latin composition in prose or verse, and an 
occasional Latin declamation on a set theme. 

The authors of the early statutes wished to give the 
student in the course of his college career a thorough 
grounding not only in Latin, but also in Greek and Hebrew 
—the trilingual basis of Biblical study and _ theological 
knowledge. We find accordingly in the University 
statutes that a good knowledge of New-Testament Greek 
and some knowledge of Hebrew was required of candidates 





ed 
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for the B.A. degree. The teaching of Greek was probably 
reasonably effective, at any rate after 1637, but in the 
case of Hebrew the practical difficulties in the way of 
giving adequate instruction seem to have been too great. 
In spite of this and of later® attempts to incorporate it into 
the regular course, Hebrew has, in practice, been, except 
for very brief periods, an optional subject. 

It had already become customary by 1600 for the 
majority of students at Oxford and Cambridge who did 
not intend to enter academic life or proceed to ordination 
to leave college after taking their B.A., instead of, as 
formerly, regarding the Master’s degree as the normal 
conclusion to their studies.* Nevertheless, the proportion 
of ordinands was high; the M.A. degree was not then, as 
now, a formality, and accordingly the studies prescribed 
for resident bachelors form an important supplement to 
the undergraduate course. At Dublin, the bachelor was 
bound to attend lectures in political science and mathe- 
matics, to take part in disputations in mathematics and 
physical science, and to deliver prelections on all three 
subjects. He had also, to qualify himself for his M.A. 
degree, to give evidence of further progress in the study 
of Greek and Hebrew. Only after he had become a 
Master was he considered fit to begin the study of Divinity. 

In their ideas of the nature of the studies suitable for 
a university education, and of the manner in which they 
should be taught, the men who framed these early statutes 
were, of course, largely influenced by their own experience 
of university life at Cambridge. But they did not copy 
slavishly. A comparison of our statutes of 1629 with 
those of Cambridge University (1570) or of Trinity 


“Of these the most serious was in 1659: see W. Urwick: The early 
history of Trinity College, Dublin (1892), p. 62. 

*See J. B. Mullinger: The University of Cambridge from the Royal 
injunctions of 1585 to the accession of Charles I (Cambridge, 1884), 
pp. 387-8, 414. 
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College, Cambridge (1560),* shows that the curriculum 
was re-cast in such a way as to take account both of the 
changes in thought during the past half-century, and of 
the different needs that had to be met in the new environ- 
ment. The Irish schools were much inferior to the 
English, and partly because of this the undergraduates of 
Dublin were younger than those of Cambridge, and, 
therefore, doubly worse prepared. The freshman’s mind 
could be treated almost as a tabula rasa; so that it was 
reasonable to devote the first two years to teaching him 
how to think and express himself. It was time enough 
later, when he became a Sophister, to provide him with 
material on which to exercise his now trained faculties. 
In the entire omission of mathematics from the under- 
graduate course Dublin did not differ from the English 
universities; for, although it had been introduced as a 
first-year study at Cambridge about 1550, when Platonic 
philosophy was in the ascendant, it did not long survive 
the sneers of those scholars who despised it for its practical 
utility.” 

In one important respect the early teaching at Dublin 
looked forwards rather than backwards—in the emphasis 
laid on lectures as the main instrument of instruction. 
The disputations are there, and they form an important 
element in the student’s education; but the Dublin statutes 
contrast strongly in this respect with those of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where it is made clear that the dis- 
putations are everything, and that tutorial instruction 
serves merely to enable the students to acquit themselves 
creditably in Hall on the following day. Nevertheless, 
these statutes of Provost Temple, taken as a whole, are 
marked by the conservative tendency that was to prevail 


‘Printed respectively in J. Lamb: A collection of letters . 
illustrative of the history of Cambridge during the period of the 
Reformation (1838), pp. 315-354, and Mullinger, op. cit., pp. 582-627. 

5 Mullinger: op. cit., pp. 402-3. 
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in English and Irish educational practice for the next two 
centuries. The systematic teaching of Greek and the time 
devoted to Latin composition reflect in some small degree 
a Renaissance interest in the literature of the ancient 
world; but in its essential structure this curriculum, planned 
three-quarters of a century after the death of Erasmus, is 
still infused with the thought of the Middle Ages. 

No text-books are named in the statutes of 1629, and 
in many of the subjects the matter of the lectures can only 
be guessed at. But in the case of logic, the staple diet of 
the first two years, we are on firmer ground. The con- 
junction of rhetoric with logic, and the use of the terms 
inventio and judicium make it clear that the logical 
methods taught were those of Peter Ramus. The 
Dialectica of Ramus, violently anti-Aristotelian in tone, 
and much simpler for the student (and correspondingly 
superficial, according to his opponents) than the school- 
men’s treatises which it replaced, had, especially since the 
death of its author in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
swept through the universities of Protestant Europe. 
The first five Provosts of Trinity were Cambridge men, 
and Ramist logic had been firmly established as the 
dominant school at Cambridge since about 1580.° Loftus 
was perhaps too old and too isolated to have been affected 
by the movement, but his successors, Travers and Alvey, 
were younger men, who had recently been in touch with 
Cambridge thought, while Temple, the fourth Provost 
(1609-27), was a keen Ramist, who had published in 1584 
an edition of the Dialectica with notes. This had become 
a popular text-book, and we may be sure that it was the 
basis of logical teaching in Dublin in the early seventeenth 
century. 

In the majority of Protestant universities the reign of 
Ramus lasted for nearly a century, and was brought to an 


®Mullinger: op. cit., pp. 409-13. 
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end only by the gradual acceptance of that revolution in 
thought for which the name of Francis Bacon serves as a 
convenient symbol. But in Dublin he was prematurely 
dethroned by an Aristotelian counter-revolution engineered 
by Laud, who accepted the Chancellorship of the University 
in 1633 on condition of being given a free hand in the 
revision of the statutes. In 1634 he paved the way by 
installing a Provost of his own way of thinking: in 
1636 he began the revision; and by June, 1637, the 
Elizabethan charter had been surrendered and a new 
charter and new code of statutes were in force. There 
were important changes in the constitutional field, but the 
educational changes, though less familiar, are no less 
striking. Laud was a high-churchman, an authoritarian, 
and an Oxford man. Ramus stood for puritanism, for 
intellectual rebellion, and for Cambridge influence. In 
the new version, therefore, of the chapter De classium 
scholasticis exercitiis an Aristotleian tone was imposed 
throughout the course. Porphyrius’s Jsagoge, the 
traditional introduction to Aristotle’s logic, was prescribed 
for the first year; the other classes read Aristotle himself, 
with an injunction to the lecturer not to wander far from 
the text. But the order in which the different sciences 
were studied remained unchanged: the second year was 
to be lectured on some part of the Organon, the third on 
the Physics, and the fourth on the metaphysical works or, 
during -Lent, the Nichomachean Ethics. The arrange- 
ments for the students’ exercises and disputations were 
also the same as before, except that disputations were 
prescribed for freshmen as well as sophisters, and that 
the use of rhetorical flourishes was deprecated. The 
subjects ‘assigned to the bachelors were unaltered, but a 
useful provision in the new statutes ensured that two of 
the Fellows should be detailed to lecture in Greek. 

The century and a half that followed the grant of the 
Laudian statutes saw the establishment in the University 
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of Dublin of twenty new professorships or lecturerships. 
These foundations varied considerably in the success which 
they achieved in effectively widening the scope of academic 
study and teaching. The Dublin professors of the 
eighteenth century would seem, on the whole, to hae 
justified their existence more clearly than did the majority 
of their English colleagues. The close identity of College 
and University interests greatly helped towards this end, 
for it prevented a reproduction in Dublin of the bitter and 
unrelenting boycott of professorial lectures carried:on by 
the Oxford and Cambridge tutors, who were able, by 
cutting down the audience to a handful, to damp such 
sparks of enthusiasm as had survived the spirit of the age. 

But this increase in the number of professors did not 
indicate any enlargement in the scope of the degree courses. 
If a student had the wish, and could find the time, to 
attend lectures in history or botany, so much the better. 
But let him not suppose that these elegant fripperies could 
in any way replace the solid groundwork of the classics, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, logic and ethics which 
made up the course for his B.A. In these subjects he was 
instructed mainly by his tutor, and, though professorial 
and tutorial lectures did not come into sharp competition, 
there was no doubt that the latter had the prior claim on 
the undergraduate’s attention. It is, therefore, to the 
developments in the B.A. course between 1637 and 1792 
that we must devote the remainder of our space. 

Every detail of the educational provisions of the 
Laudian statutes remained technically in force until 1761, 
the year in which the College first obtained from the 
Crown the power to change them. But many of their 
clauses had, in practice, lapsed long before this. Indeed, 
it is probable that the strict observance of their regulations 
in the matter of courses and text-books scarcely survived 
their author. During the Commonwealth the rulers of 
Trinity College were Scripture-loving Puritans, who cared 
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little for Aristotle and less for Laud. The Restoration 
saw nominally a return to the status quo, but by this time 
it was obvious that the world of the scholastics was dead 
beyond recall, and even in conservative circles the 
influence of Baconian and Cartesian ideas was fast 
becoming powerful. At the same time the emphasis in 
scholarship was shifting from logic to mathematics and 
linguistics. All these changes must have been reflected in 
the teaching given in Dublin during the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the Laudian 
statutes, ignored though they were in many points of 
detail, had a certain influence on the curriculum by virtue 
of their mere existence; and it is possible to detect, even 
as late as 1830, elements in the educational framework of 
the College that had survived with little change from the 
days of Laud. 

It is apparent from a letter’ written in 1703 by a 
precocious undergraduate critic that even at that early date 
the pure milk of Aristotelian logic had been heavily diluted. 
He complains that the philosophical teaching consists of 
a farrago of conflicting hypotheses from Aristotle, 
Descartes, Colbert, Epicurus, Gassendi, Malebranche and 
Locke. Plato, he asserts, was made little of, and Bacon 
ignored. It must not, of course, be supposed that this 
variety of authors was read by the ordinary under- 
graduate. Some of them probably served simply as 
glosses for the lecturer in expounding Aristotle’s text. 
But the method of teaching was clearly shifting from the 
scholastic and dogmatic to the historical and eclectic. 

The earliest date in the eighteenth century for which 
we possess a complete record of the undergraduate course 
is 1736.8 The work of each term is classified, as before, 


* John Shadwell to the Revd. Laurence Howell, 26 Sept., 1703. 
Summarized in Analecta Hibernica, ii, 74-5. 

* Printed by Stubbs, op. cit., pp. 199-200, from an unspecified Ms. 
source. 
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under two heads: Classics and Science. In Classics the 
four years’ reading covers a full and varied course: the 
Aeneid and Georgics, Horace, Juvenal, Terence, all 
Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, Sallust, and some Cicero or 
Pliny, Caesar, Velleius and Justin; the Iliad and Odyssey, 
three plays of Sophocles, Lucian, Demosthenes, Longinus 
on the sublime, some Xenophon and Theocritus, and one 
or two other authors. Cicero and the Greek tragedians 
are poorly represented; and the Greek historians, unless 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia is to be rated as history, are entirely 
omitted. It must be remembered, however, that Greek 
was one of the subjects required for a Master’s degree, so 
that students who remained in residence after they had 
taken their B.A. must have been given an opportunity to 
fill some of these gaps. 

The study of the classics has changed over the last 
four centuries less than that of any other subject, and the 
authors most widely read by the earliest scholars of the 
Renaissance are, on the whole, those that the under- 
graduate still reads to-day. It is not, therefore, on 
account of any anti-classical bias that we dwell more 
briefly on the classics than on other departments of the 
undergraduate curriculum. Changes in the set course of 
Greek and Latin authors indicate very often nothing more 
than the personal tastes of the College authorities of the 
day. Changes in the Science course are at once more 
intricate and more significant. 

In 1736 the undergraduate course in Science was still 
clearly modelled on the course prescribed by Laud a 
century earlier. Logic was studied in the first two years, 
Natural Science in the third, and Ethics in the fourth. 
But the text-books had been changed, and Aristotle, 
though his influence lingers, is no longer studied directly. 

Three separate works on logic are prescribed. The 
Junior Freshman year was devoted entirely to the 
Institutiones logicae of Burgersdicius; the Senior Fresh- 

Cc 
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men studied Le Clere’s Logica, sive Ars raitiocinandi® and 
extracts from the Logica of Smiglecius. “The very 
names of the scholars of those days,” says Lytton 
Strachey,’ writing of about the same period, “had some- 
thing about them at once terrifying and preposterous”; 
and it is important to be on one’s guard against 
the easy assumption that the scholarship of these men 
was as ridiculous as their names. Burgersdicius and 
Smiglecius were the two most distinguished of the 
Systematici, the logicians of the early seventeenth century, 
who, though they usually considered themselves to be 
Aristotelian and anti-Ramist, had been to some extent 
influenced by both sides in the Ramist controversy. 
Burgersdicius (or Burgersdijk) was a professor at Leyden, 
where his treatise was published in 1626. The first 
English edition (printed, that is, in England, for all were 
of course in Latin) appeared in 1637. Smiglecius 
(Smiglecki), a Polish Jesuit, published his Logica in 1618. 
The two books are essentially similar in their aims and 
methods, though the latter is the more detailed and dis- 
cursive; and both contain, in addition to what we under- 
stand by logic to-day, a good deal of grammar and 
metaphysics. Both alike soon weary the modern reader 
with their crabbed pedantry, and neither can have been 
calculated, even two centuries ago, to arouse much 
enthusiasm in the undergraduate. Goldsmith’s bitter 
reference to “the dreary subtelties of Smiglecius”™’ might 
indicate only the memories of an idle and unwilling 
student, but the diligent Burke is scarcely more affectionate 


*In the list, as printed by Stubbs, Le Clere’s Logic appears as 
one item and The Art of ‘Thinking as another, no author being 
indicated. In spite of the fact that several logical compendia of the 
time bore this latter title, it would seem most likely that the sub- 
title of Le Clerc’s work has been detached by mistake. There are 
several other serious errors in transcription. 

Portraits in Miniature (1931): The sad story of Dr. Colbatch. 

"Life of Thomas Parnell (1773), p. ii. 
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when he refers ironically at the age of fifteen to “that 
sprightly Dutchman Burgersdyck.”” 

But treatises such as these, though they may have been 
old-fashioned by 1736, were by no means anachronistic. 
Even a century later, in the time of Sir William Hamilton, 
their names were still well known. Burgersdicius was 
certainly studied in Cambridge in 1717, and probably up 
to about 1740,** and at Oxford Smiglecius survived into 
the latter half of the eighteenth century; for the univer- 
sities were slow to recognize the challenge of Descartes and 
Locke to the primacy of Aristotle in this field. Lockian 
logic was, however, represented in the course which we 
are considering by Le Clerc, a French Protestant theologian 
and polymath, who settled in Amsterdam and there made 
friends with Locke during his period of exile. Le Clerc 
is best remembered in England for rashly venturing into 
the field of classical scholarship with an edition of 
Menander and running foul of Bentley; but his Logic and 
his Physics (to be mentioned shortly) are, like most of 
his works, sound, clear and competent, if uninspired. 
They had been published in English editions in 1692 and 
1700 respectively, and both were well known at 
Cambridge.” 

For the natural science of the Junior Sophister year 
the text-books prescribed were Wells’s Astronomy, the 
Universal Geography of Varenius, part of the Physica 


“Letter to R. Shackleton, 10 July, 1744. 'The Leadbetter Papers, 

25. 

8 J. E. B. Mayor: Cambridge wnder Queen Anne (1911), p. 252. 

“C, E. Mallet: A history of the Unwersity of Oxford (1924-7), 
iii, 127. 

* Mention should also here be made of the Institutiones logicae of 
Narcissus Marsh (Provost, 1679-83), published in 1681 for the students 
of Trinity College. It was presumably used as a text-book for a while, 
but does not seem to have been reprinted. 
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of Le Clerc, and Colbert’s General Physics.° Edward 
Wells, an Oxford man, was the author of several text- 
books; his Young Gentleman’s Astronomy, Chronology 
and Dialling was first published in 1712. Varenius 
(Bernhardt Varen) was a Fleming whose Geographia 
universalis, published originally in Holland in 1650, was 
at first neglected, but after it had been edited successively 
by Newton and Jurin became widely known, and was 
studied throughout Western Europe in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. An English translation appeared 
in 1733, and was re-issued twice in the next three years. 
The book deals not with the specific geographical features 
of different countries, but with the general principles of 
physical geography and cartography. Le Clere’s Physics 
covers a great variety of topics—astronomy, geology, 
geography, meteorology, biology and mechanics, as well as 
what we understand by physics to-day. But it is probable 
that most of the student’s attention was directed to the 
last book, which covers mechanics and physics. 

It should be observed that this course, though it still 
makes some pretence of covering the whole domain of 
natural science, was yearly becoming, under Newtonian 
influence, more and more mathematical. Nevertheless, it 
was prescribed for youths who had, for the most part, 
received no previous mathematical training whatever. 
Geometry was not introduced into the undergraduate 
course till about 1760, and algebra not until 1808. Nor 
did the students of this time come up to College with any 
satisfactory knowledge of mathematics, for the schools, 


1* Of this book, and indeed of its author, we have been able to find 
no trace. His name occurs in the list of ‘‘philosophers’’ given by 
Shadwell (np. 16, supra). 
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in Ireland as in England, taught little but classics.** The 












t- first-class man, who had the possibility of a Fellowship in 
ly mind, must have learnt a fair amount of mathematics as 
Is an undergraduate (though the greater part would still be 
1a reserved for his post-graduate study), and may have got 
iS some help from his tutor. But the average student must 
y be presumed to have simply picked up, along with his 
s astronomy and his optics, the trigonometrical formulae and 
f the geometrical theorems he required, and to have mastered 
| them more by an, effort of memory than by a full under- 
standing of the principles involved. 
; The Science of the final year consisted of ethics and 
: metaphysics; and once more four books are prescribed, one 






for each term. They are Eustachius’s Ethics, selections 
from the Metaphysics of Baronius, Sanderson’s Pre- 
lections, and “the small Puffendorf.” 

Eustachius (Father Eustache de St. Paul) was a French 
Cistercian of the Congregation of Les Feuillans, who died 
in 1613. His Ethica, sive summa moralis disciplinae first 
appeared in England in a Cambridge edition of 1655, but 
may well have been studied there earlier in French editions. 
It lasted on as a text-book at Cambridge until at least 
1712.°° That in as_ self-consciously and_ staunchly 
Protestant an institution as Trinity College, Dublin, there 
should be chosen, as a text-book in a potentially contro- 
versial subject such as ethics, a work by a Catholic 
monastic writer is a remarkable indication of the extent 
to which a unitary European culture had, at the level of 
















“This may be inferred from a circular for schoolmasters drawn 
up by the Board in 1759, and printed in Stubbs, op. cit., p. 206. It 
advised ‘‘that every young gentleman be completely instructed in the 
common rules of arithmetic before he shall think of entering the 
College,’’ and recommended them ‘‘to exercise your scholars in these 
tules by examples taken from the coins, weights and measures of the 
Ancients.’’ Even simple arithmetic had to be taught through the 
medium of classics. 

*% Mayor, op. cit., p. 53. 
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serious scholarship, survived the century of the wars of 
religion. 

The remaining authors of the year were, however, good 
Protestants. Baronius (who must not be confused with 
either of his contemporary namesakes, the cardinal and 
ecclesiastical historian, or the French Dominican author of 
Ethica Christiana) was Robert Baron, Professor of 
Divinity at Marischal College, Aberdeen, who died in 1639, 
but whose Metaphysica generalis was not published until 
1657. It is written from a confessedly theological stand- 
point. The author was regarded very highly by his 
contemporaries, but the latest edition of his book appears 
to be that published in Cambridge in 1685, and its retention 
on the Dublin course fifty years later must be regarded as 
a local eccentricity. Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, 
delivered his prelections while Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford in 1646-7. The two series, De 
juramentit promissori obligatione and De _ obligatione 
conscientiae form together one of the few extensive 
Anglican treatises on casuistry. They were widely used 
in the universities in the eighteenth century. Finally, 
“the small Puffendorf,”’ which may be identified as the 
Dublin duodecimo edition of 1716 of The whole duty of 
man,’* introduced the student to the ground where ethics 
and jurisprudence meet. 

Surveying this course as a whole, one cannot fail to 
be impressed by its uniformly conservative tendency. By 
1736 the calm rationalism of the eighteenth century was 
everywhere established as the prevailing intellectual mood; 
yet most of the books that have been detailed above are 
much more characteristic of the preceding century, being 
theological in their approach, tortuous in their style and 
controversial in their tone. Only the scientific books 

* Translated from De officio hominis et civis, which was first 


published in 1675. It is a condensation of Pufendorf’s earlier and 
more celebrated work, De wre gentiwm et naturae. 
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were, indeed, in any sense up-to-date; of the others, none 
was written less than thirty-five, and four were written 
more than a hundred years before. Pufendorf is the only 
truly secular writer amongst them, and he alone points 
forward to the future. For in the dry and systematic 
pages of the German jurist one can discern an early 
manifestation of that particular type of rationalism which 
was later to blossom as the gospel of the Enlightenment. 

But as the century proceeded the undergraduate course 
became progressiveily permeated by its characteristic modes 
of thought, and at the same time better planned and 
organized. Before 1750 the writing of text-books was a 
subject that received relatively little attention, and students 
were often forced to turn to works which, though scholarly, 
were needlessly discursive or sadly obscure. By the end 
of the century the art of exposition was much better 
understood, and the task before the student had become, 
in consequence, both clearer and shorter. 

The changes in the classical authors prescribed do not 
call for much comment. The most far-reaching revision 
was that of 1759, prompted presumably by the death of 
Baldwin and the succession of Andrews to the Provost- 
ship. Two plays of Euripides and twelve of Plutarch’s 
Lives were added to the course, and Xenophon, 
Demosthenes and Cicero were given more generous 
representation. On the other hand, the Odyssey was com- 
pletely dropped, as were also Suetonius and some of the 
minor Greek authors, while parts of the Iliad and Aeneid 
were transferred back to the course which was supposed 
to be read before entrance. By 1793 a rather more careful 
revision had taken place; several authors that had formerly 
been read in full were now read only in part, and it had 
thus been possible to find room for Herodotus and 
Thucydides, two Platonic dialogues, some plays of Plautus, 
and extracts from Quintilian. For the first time the course 
appears, by modern standards, a reasonably balanced one. 
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For our knowledge of the science taught in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century we are dependent largely on 
the record of the course drawn up in 1793,” and a critical 
pamphlet” published in the preceding year by Robert 
Burrowes, then one of the Junior Fellows.” The most 
important development was the introduction of mathe- 
matics. Arithmetic, it was somewhat over-optimistically 
presumed, had been taught at school; algebra was still 
ignored; but since about 1760 Euclid had been taught in 
the Freshman years. The Junior Freshmen were examined 
in books i, ii and iii, and Senior Freshmen in books v and vi. 

The rest of the science of the Freshman years con- 
sisted, as before, of logic; but by 1792 Smiglecius and 
Burgersdicius had disappeared from the course, as had also 
Heerebord, whose commentary on Burgersdicius had, 
about the middle of the century, replaced the original text. 
Their place was taken by the Artis logicae compendium of 
Richard Murray, published in 1782 (anonymously) i 
usum iuventutis Collegit Dublinensis. This book, which, 
first in its original Latin edition and later in various 
successive translations and expansions, remained for 
exactly a century part of the undergraduate course, is still 
purely Aristotelian in its treatment; but it is shorter, 
simpler and clearer than its predecessors. Though 
vehemently attacked by nineteenth-century reformers, it is 


* Printed in Stubbs, op. cit., pp. 257-8. 
*t Observations on the Course of Science taught at present in Trinity 
College, Dublin. By the Rev. Robert Burrowes, p.D. (Dublin, 1792). 
* Burrowes, who ended his life as Dean of Cork, is described by 
his pupil, Tom Moore, as ‘‘a man of considerable reputation, as well 
for classical acquirements as for wit and humour’’ (Memoirs, i, 31). 
He possessed considerable, though very intermittent and somewhat 
eccentric talent. His reputed works include, besides sermons and 
literary criticism, the celebrated ballad 'The night before Larry was 
stretched; and he is also remembered for his pamphlet in reply to 
Theophilus Swift’s Animadversions on the Fellows of Trinity College, 
for which he was imprisoned for libel. 
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probably a not unfavourable sample of the logical primers 
of its day.” 

But besides this improvement in the presentation of 
Aristotelian logic another and more important change had 
taken place : three terms of the Senior Freshman year were 
now given to Locke’s Essay on the human understanding 
which, as Burrowes points out, vilifies and ridicules those 
ideas of syllogism, mode and figure, which Murray dissects 
and analyses with such loving care. The explanation of 
this inconsistency is clear enough: academic conservatism 
demanded that the traditional framework should be 
retained, but could not shut out the powerful spirit of the 
age, which regarded Locke as one of its prophets. It is, 
however, curious to notice that when in 1908 this illogical 
union of logicians was finally broken up it was Locke’s 
Essay, not formal logic, that disappeared from the course. 

The natural science of the Junior Sophister year had 
by 1792 become frankly restricted to the more mathe- 
matical sciences— astronomy, mechanics and_ physics. 
Astronomy covered one term; the text-book prescribed was 
that of John Keill (Savilian Professor at Oxford from 
1712 to 1721), first published in Latin in 1718 and in 
English three years later. It was a good book in its day, 
but Burrowes complains, reasonably enough, that in 1792 
it was seriously out of date. In this same year, however, 
Brinkley was appointed to the Chair of Astronomy, and, 
although his text-book was not published until 1808, we 
may feel sure that the presence of a brilliant young man fresh 
from Cambridge and Greenwich soon helped to modernize 
the lectures in this subject and compensate for the defects 
in Keill. 

Mechanics and hydrostatics were studied in the second 
and third terms from the published lectures on Natural 


%See E. J. Furlong: The study of logic in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Hermathena, lx, 38. 
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Philosophy of Richard Helsham (1739) and Hugh 
Hamilton (1767). Both these men had been Fellows of 
the College, but their books were used at Cambridge as 
well as at Dublin in the latter part of the century.** At 
Dublin Hamilton’s lectures (which dealt only with gravity 
and the laws of motion) were retained on the under- 
graduate course until about 1825; while Helsham’s 
chapters on dynamics, hydrostatics and pneumatics were 
still being read as late as 1849. 

The most up-to-date and satisfactory of the physical 
text-books was the Optics®® of John Stack, also a Fellow, 
who had been Brinkley’s rival for the Chair of Astronomy. 
It too persisted until 1849. Burrowes’s criticism of it as 
too advanced and austere for the average student would 
seem to be rather captious. 

The ethics studied in the Senior Sophister year shows 
an even more pronounced change from the course of fifty 
years earlier, and reflects strongly the spirit of the age. 
The mediaeval overtones of Eustachius and Baronius are 
no longer to be heard; all is clear, rational and enlightened. 
Only one of the four books is directly concerned with 
religion: this is John Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed 
Religion, which appeared in 1732 as one of the numerous 
replies to Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, a 
deistical manifesto which caused a considerable furore on 
its publication in 1730. Conybeare’s Defence is a sound, 
though scarcely a remarkable, book, and its choice as the 
matter for the final term’s reading and the final 
examination was reasonable enough as a means of 
crowning the student’s recently acquired knowledge with 
a final layer of orthodoxy, which might well be needed in 
an ever more free-thinking world. It was preceded by a 
study of Cicero’s De Offictis, Burlamaqui’s Principles of 

*C. Wordsworth: Scholae academicae (1877), p. 49. 


* The first edition must have been published about 1787, but we 
have been unable to find a copy. 
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Natural Law, and Locke’s Essay on Government. Tully’s 
Offices (to use the contemporary nomenclature) is of 
interest as being the last book to be read in Trinity College 
in Latin for the sake of its content alone. Whether the 
necessary underlying assumption—that an undergraduate 
in his final year could read Ciceronian Latin almost as 
freely as English—was still valid as late as 1793 is perhaps - 
open to question. Burrowes remarks of this work rather 
sententiously that it is presumably prescribed “as a 
specimen of the ancient mode of treating the Science of 
Morality; for I cannot imagine that a Heathen treatise 
on Morals could have been introduced for the purpose of 
giving actual instruction in their duty, to those who have 
been bred up in the light of Christian knowledge, and to 
the purity of the Gospel.” This is perhaps meant as 
irony, for there is little doubt that in the literary circles of 
the day Cicero was considered as almost an honorary 
Christian (eighteenth-century brand). The prestige of his 
name and the reflection that Conybeare was to follow him 
in the course were enough to quell any qualms such as 
Burrowes suggests. 

The Principes du droit naturel of Burlamaqui, a Geneva 
professor, had been published in 1747, was translated into 
English in the following year, and rapidly became popular 
in the British Isles. Its principles of rational and rather 
superficial utilitarianism harmonized well with the rest of 
the course. The introduction of Locke’s Essay on Govern- 
ment under the head of ethics represented an innovation; 
and it is doubtful whether a treatise on political science, 
which was then regarded as scarcely an academic subject, 
would have been included had it not been for the symbolic 
renown of its author’s name. Prestige, indeed, seems to 
have counted for more than relevance; for Locke’s detailed 
argument in refutation of the theory of divine right found 
itself somewhat eclipsed in 1793 by the more direct methods 
favoured in Paris. 
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Mathematical precision in demonstration, an apprecia- 
tion of the ordered harmony of the universe, rational 
empiricism as a habit of thought, liberal oligarchy as the 
basis of government, the avoidance alike of deism and 
superstition—these were the principles which the College 
attempted, even in the last stormy decade of the eighteenth 
century to impress upon its students; and its obvious 
failure in the case of such men as Emmett and Moore 
should not blind us to its general success. If we view as 
a whole the undergraduate course and the reading of 
resident bachelors, which, under the influence of Fellow- 
ship requirements, was becoming more and _ more 
mathematical, we can see that the two figures which 
dominated the curriculum, and through it the whole 
intellectual world of Georgian Dublin, were those of 
Newton and Locke. 

All universities are conservative, and Dublin was not 
exceptional in still pinning its faith, as late as 1793, to 
these two geniuses of the seventeenth century.”° But it 
was, perhaps, exceptional in the single-mindedness of its 
devotion: even to Cambridge, the alma mater of Newton 
and almost the adopted mother of Locke,” it yielded 
nothing in this respect. With Oxford, where mathematics 
was largely neglected, and where Locke was read “with 
caution and reserve,”** there is no comparison. The 
explanation is, of course, largely political. Newton and 
Locke were the patron saints of the intellectual world of 
the Whigs, and, in the words of a pamphlet” of 1783, 
since the accession of the House of Hianover “the College 
of Dubiin has ever peculiarly merited the name of a Whig 


** Newton survived till 1727, but all the work on which his fame 
rests was done before 1700. 

“It is easy to forget that Locke was a graduate of Oxford. 

**C, E. Mallet, op cit., iii, 128. 

* Thoughts on the present state of the College of Dublin, g-c. (Cork, 
[1783]), p. 11. Usually ascribed to John Forsayeth (Fellow, 1762-82). 
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university.” In 1794 we find the Reverend William Jones 
of Nayland complaining to Boswell that the whole Irish 
edition of his Essay on the First Principles of Natural 
Plulosophy® (admittedly an eccentric and heterodox 
work) lay dead on the booksellers’ hands, ‘there being in 
the University of Dublin some leading mathematicians who 
kept guard for the system of attractions more severely 
than Newton himself did, and would not suffer a heretic 
to land upon their coast.”** Although Locke was not 
included in the undergraduate course until the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing had been favourably received in the College 
during the author’s lifetime. “I was the first,’ wrote 
Molyneux to Locke in 1692, “that recommended to the 
reverend provost of our university, Dr. Ashe, a most 
learned and ingenious man, your Essay, with which he 
was so wonderfully pleased and satisfied, that he ordered 
it to be read by the bachelors in the college, and strictly 
examines them in their progress therein.’”*? Two note- 
books of Michael Wycherley, who graduated in 1782, have 
survived to show that this predominance of Newton and 
Locke did not exist only on paper, but was very real for 
the student: for in the larger book 118 pages out of 152 
are devoted to Locke, the remainder being shared by Logic, 
Physics and Cicero’s De Officiis, while in the smaller book 
a further 43 pages are occupied by Locke and the remainder 
by astronomy.** 

Mathematics retained, throughout the early part of 
the nineteenth century, its pre-eminence; and if Newton 


” Oxford, 1762: Dublin, 1763. 

* Revd. William Jones to James Boswell, 4 January, 1794. Kenyon 
MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., p. 540. 

"Some familiar letters between Mr. Locke and several of his 
friends (1708), p. 17. 

* These note-books were brought to our notice by the late Dr. R. J. 
Rowlette, who later presented them to the College library. 
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became gradually a less dominant figure it was only because 
of the continued growth of the superstructure that was 
reared on the foundations which he laid. But the com- 
motions of the French Revolution and the 1798 rebellion 
caused a heavy slump in Locke; for those very principles 
which had, for three generations, been used to silence the 
Jacobites were now being quoted by the Jacobins. It had 
to be confessed that “the venerable advocate of political 
freedom has sometimes unguardedly expressed himself’ 
in such a way as to appear to favour the dangerous 
doctrines of democracy. But to follow this process of the 
abandonment by the rulers of the College at the turn of 
the century of Whig for Tory principles would take us 
outside the bounds of the present essay. 


R. B. McDOWELL. 
D. A. WEBB. 


% From the preface to Locke’s Essay on Government (Dublin, 1798), 
edited by Thomas Elrington (Fellow, and later Provost). 
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Will of Giliana de Moenis. Not dated, but probate was 
granted on friday 20 Februaray 1348. 

The assets in the inventory amounted to seventy-four shillings 
and William Haurdyn owed twelve shillings and sixpence. 


“I leave my soul to the blessed Mary and all saints and my 
body to be buried in the cemetery of the Fratres Minores in 
Dublin. I leave for wax 13s 4d; for masses to be celebrated 
in the church of St. Michael 2s 6d; to Richard Bas, chaplain, 
for tithes and oblations 12d; to the church of St. Michael de le 
Pol 12d; to the church of St. George for tithes 12d; for funeral 
expenses 5s; to the Fratres Minores to a pittance (in petencia) 
half a marc on the day of my burial; for the ringing of bells 
(in pulsationibus campanarum) 17d; to feeding the infirm of 
St. John 5s 6d; for masses to be celebrated by the Fratres 
Minores 5s; for the fabric of the same church 40d; to the 
Carmelite and Augustinian preaching friars 3s in equal portions; 
to the church of the Holy Trinity and St. Patrick 12d; to 
Johanna, my daughter, 12s and a dress and a coverlet with two 
linen cloths; to the same Johanna and to Choa, daughter of 
Richard Harrold and my daughter Elena, my tenement opposite 
the church of St. Michael in the High Street, between the tene- 
ment of my brother Robert de Moenis and that of Richard the 
doctor (fisici); to my daughter Margaret a dress; to Isabella, 
daughter of William son of Richard, a bed worth half a marc and 
three napkins (mappas) and three towels (manutergia) worth 
4s 6d. and a silver cup worth half a marc and a mazer cup worth 
20d. and a girdle worth half a marc; to Richard Bas, chaplain, a 
ceverlet; to Robert. chaplain of the blessed Mary of the church 
of St. Michael a coverlet; a very fine towel and napkin for the 
altar of the blessed Mary of the same church; to Isabella Feld 
for her service 18d; to my sister Anicia a tunic and an over- 
tunic (supertunicale) and a bed; to Roissia, daughter of my sister, 
a tunic and a toga; to Agnes Horister a tunic; for probate of my 
will 2s; to the clerk 12d; to John-Passant 12d. I appoint as 
my executors Robert de Meonis, my brother, and Robert, chaplain 
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oi the church of St. Michael, and let the residue be at the disposal 
of my executors.” 

Endorsed with the formula of probate: Istud testamentum 
fuit probatum coram nobis offic. Curie Dublin die Veneris prox 
ante festum Sci. Mathei apostoli anno domini m/°ccc°xl octauo 
et commissa est administratio bonorum executoribus infrascriptis 
in forma iuri iuratis. 


70. 30 April 1359. 


Walter Passauant by this indenture grants to John fitz Roger 
Passauaunt, William Tyrell, Thomas Meonis, Robert Piers and 
Walter fitz John Passauaunt a piece of land in St. Thomas Street 
in the parish of St. Katherine, lying in width between the land 
of Richard Coke and that which belonged to Geoffrey Courtoys, 
and in length from the Royal Road (a regali via) in front to the 
cemetery of St. Thomas behind; and an orchard, called Lotbourn, 
in the suburbs of Dublin and the parish of St. Audoen; and 
a tenement below the New Gate in the High Street in the parish 
of St. Audoen, lying between the land of the House of St. John 
outside New Gate and the land of Robert Burnell; and a 
tenement in the said street next the cross in the parishes of 
Saints Michael and Nicholas, lying between the Royal Road and 
the land of Peter Barfot; and a piece of land in the parish of 
St. Nicholas, lying between the land of Thomas Faucon and 
that which belonged to William Alysaundre and the great ditch 
cf the city between New Gate and St. Patrick’s Gate in length, 
and in width between the stone wall of the city and the land 
de la Feyr and Bertramescourt; and a piece of land in Sutor 
Street in the parish of St. Werburg, containing in length fifty 
feet from the land of John North to that which belonged to 
Adam Bride, and in width from the Royal Road to the land of 
William Rosword, to be held by John, William, Thomas, Robert 
and Walter during the whole life of John, until the foresaid Walter 
Passauaunt his heirs or assigns shall have paid to John, William, 
Thomas, Robert and Walter, or to one of them on one day two 
pence in silver; and after the payment to them or to one of them, 
it shall be lawful for Walter freely to enter and possess the lands 
and tenements without contradiction. 


71. 1 May 1359. 


An indenture between Thomas Douce and his wife Agnes on 
the one part and John Paswant on the other part. Thomas and 
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Agnes leased to John an acre of meadow in the tenement of 
Rathcoul for a term of twenty years, which acre Thomas held 
by gift and feoffment of his brother Geoffrey Douce. Also they 
agreed to relieve the said John, during the said term, of all rents 
and services connected with that acre of meadow. If it should 
happen that the rent pertaining to that acre be in arrears for 
two years, then John and his heirs shall hold it for five years 
alter the said twenty years. 


72 25 May 1360. 


Margeria, daughter of Richard White, grants to Walter son 
of John Passauaunt and quits claim to a mesuage in Dublin in 
the parish of St. Nicholas, lying between the tenement which 
once belonged to William Alisaundre on the west and that of 
Thomas Facon on the east, and extending in length from the 
Royal Road (a regia via) in front to the venell which is called 
Sutorislane behind. 

In addition to the grantor’s seal that of the provost-seal of 
the city was originally attached, with this formula: Quia sigillum 
meum pluribus est incognitum sigillum prepositure Ciuitatis 
Dublin penes sigillum meum presenti scripto apponi procuraui. 


73. 8 June 1361. 


William, son of Richard White, a dealer in skins (pelliparius) 
grants to Thomas Moenes and quits claim to a mesuage in the 
High Street Dublin in the parish of St. Nicholas, which is more 
fully described in another document. 


74. 6 July 1361. 


Robert Carrik, chaplain, grants to Nicholas Scurlok and 
Florence his wife a mesuage in Fishamble Street (in vico pis- 
cariorum) in Dublin, lying next the church of St. John del 
Douestret, for the whole lives of Nicholas and Florence. After 
their death the mesuage shall remain to John Crak and Katerine, 
daughter of William Wellys, and the lawful heirs of their bodies; 
and if John and Katerine die without lawful heirs, then the 
mesuage shall remain to the heirs of the foresaid Florence; subject 
to the customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: Peter Barfot, then mayor, Roger del Wiche and 
Thomas Broun, then bailiffs, Roger Giffard, John Wellys, John 
Ormiskis, John Shillyngford. 

D 
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75. 27 December 1361. 


Peter Harrold grants to John Passauaunt a mesuage and forty 
acres of land in Tachmelog (Templeogue) which is called Boner- 
islond and Symcokislond, lying between the land of Caghmozan 
towards the north and the cross of Knoklyn towards the south, 
and from the cross towards the west as far as the land of Camyg 
(Kimmage) towards the east on both sides of the water of Doder, 
for an annual rent of a rose at each feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist. 


Witnesses: Wolfram Berneuake, Nicholas Houth, William 
Haket, John Cruys, John Bailygodeman. 


76. 27 December 1361. 


Peter Harrold appoints John Seriaunt his attorney to put 
John Passauaunt in full and peaceful possession of the mesuage 
and forty acres of land described in N°. 75. 


77. 

John Britte of Rathfernan assigns to John Passauaunt the 
guardianship and maritage of John, son and heir of Richard 
Harrold, and of all the lands and tenements which the foresaid 
Richard held of him near Tamelog for the annual service of one 
pair of spurs; to have and to hold the said guardianship, 
maritage, lands and tenements till the lawful age of John, son 
and heir of the said Richard, and so from heir to heir till the 
lawful age of some true heir of the said Richard. 

Du Conge quotes Statutum Mertonense. Maritagium ejus, 
qui infra aetatem est, de jure pertinet ad dominum feodi. 
Littleton sect. 103: Mariage nude dicitur jus quod domino 
competit maritandi filias vassalli sui defuncti. In this case the 
right applies to sons also. 


At this time the Bretts were lords of the manor of 
Rathfarnham (see N°. 3). 


78. 13 December 1363. 


Stephen Moenis grants to Adam Piers, chaplain, a mesuage and 
two shops (seldas) annexed to the mesuage in the High Street 
in the parish of St. Michael; and also all the mesuages, lands and 
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tenements which he has in St. Francis Street in he suburbs of 
Dublin, subject to the customary services of the head lords. 


Witnesses: John Beke, then mayor, John Passauaunt and 
Thomas Broun, then bailiffs, Simon Neell, Peter Woder, Peter 
Moruill, Richard Chaumbirleyn. 


79. 4 July 1364. 


John, son of Richard Shellingforde, grants to John Passauaunt 
and quits claim to all the mesuages, rents and tenements both 
in and outside Dublin, which the said John Passauaunt rented 
for five years from him by indenture made between them. 

This is endorsed: generalis relaxacio Shillingforde ad 
Passauaunt de omnibus terris. 


$0. 10 December 1364. 


Letters Patent of Edward the Third. the king grants to 
Walter Passauaunt the wardship and maintenance of John Fox 
de Galymakelly, William Piers, William Whit and Gerald Conlyn. 
It seems that the Crown had recovered from the said Walter 
thirty three pounds eleven shillings from the price of the goods 
of Sir Elias de Asshebourn viz. of lead, wood for building and 
slates taken into the kings hands for the debts of Elias, and 
removed from the king’s possession by the said Walter, and sixty 
shillings damages awarded after an action against the said Walter, 
who is to pay annually to the king at the exchequer of Ireland 
four marcs, half at Easter and half at Michaelmas. 


As the meaning of this document is far from clear, the 
original Latin is here given in full. 


Edwardus dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie & 
Aquitanie omnibus ad quos presentes litere peruenerint salutem. 
Sciatis quod concessimus dilecto nobis Waltero Passauaunt 
pupillatum & manutenenciam Iohannis Fox de Galymakelley, 
Willelmi Piers, Willelmi Whit & Gerald Conlyn quod tam de 
triginta & tribus libris & undecim solidis quos recuperauimus 
versus predictum Walterum de precio bonorum que fuerunt Elie 
de Asshebourn militis videlicet plumbi, maeremi & sclatys in 
manum nostram pro debitis ipsius Elie capt. per ipsum 
Walterum extra possessionem nostram asport. quam de 
sexaginta solidis de dampnis versus ipsum Walterum accione 
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premissa recuperatis, soluat nobis per annum ad _ scacarium 
nostrum Hibernie quatuor marcas argenti unam_ videlicet 
medietatem ad festum Pasche et aliam medietatem ad festum 
Sci. Michaelis per equales porciones. In cuius rei testimonium 
has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste W. de Dalby 
Thesaurario nostro Hibernie x™° die Decembris anno regni nostri 
tricesimo quarto. 

Du Cange: Maeremium: quaevis materia lignea aedificandis 
domibus apta, seu quodvis materiamen unde vocabuli origo; 
nostris merrien. 


Sir Elyas de Asshebourn had died in 1356; see No. 64. 


81. 25 June 1364. 


Alexander Aptot grants to Henry Troy three shops (seldas) 
near the High Cross in the parish of St. Michael and St. Nicholas, 
subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: John Beek, then mayor, Thomas Broun and John 
Passauaunt, then bailiffs, John Tailour, merchant, Richard 
Hygreue, Daine Tyrell, John Wydon, Peter Woder, Peter Moruill. 


There is a long endorsement which refers thus to the 
three selde: 


“Nominantur selde et selda et schops confundunter,” as is 
clear in diverse papers, and also mesuages, as is clear in the 
documents of the parish of St. John two of the mesuages are 
contained in the front shop (duo in anteriori schopa modo 
continentur), and the third selda is adjacent to the land of 
Cristhofer in the parish of St. Nicholas. 


82. 24 June 1365. 


Thomas Vale, grants to Richard Russell Cornifer three 
mesuages in St. Thomas Street in the suburbs of Dublin, lying 
in width between the tenement of Robert Walshe on the west and 
that of John Passauaunt on the east, and extending in length 
from the Royal Street (a strata Regia) to the south to the old 
fosse, whch is called Crokerislane, to the north. 

Witnesses: ‘David Tyrrell, then mayor, John Grauncet and 
William Herdeman, then bailiffs, John Cornwalshe, Simon 
Burton. 
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83. 20 October 1365. 


Adam de Louestok by this indenture grants to Richard 
Chamberleyn and his wife Agnes a mesuage which once belonged 
to William son of Henry of Manchester in the parish of St. 
Nicholas in Goldlane, and sixteen shillings rent arising from a 
mesuage which Thomas Brown holds in Cokestret in the parish 
of St. Audoen, to be held by Richard and Agnes and the heirs 
of their bodies, subject to the customary services to the head 
lords. If Richard and Agnes should die without heirs of their 
bodies the mesuages and rents shall revert entirely to Adam. 


Witnesses: Richard Hegrewe, then mayor, Walter Crompe 
and Maurice Jong, then bailiffs, Peter Mozwel, Peter Woder, 
John Passauaund, Thomas Bron, John Bek. 


84. 9 December 1367. 


Richard Hikeston, tanner, grants to John Passauaunt twenty 
shillings annual rent to be received from a mesuage in Shepe- 
strete in the suburbs of Dublin, which mesuage Richard held by 
the gift and feoffment of Iohanna Kysshok, late wife of John 
Ferour. 


85. 2 May 1368. 


William de Vestham grants to Theobald Glouer and quits 
claim to a mesuage in St. Thomas Street in the parish of St. 
Katerine, lying in width between the land of William Douce to 
the west and that of William la Welis to the east, and in length 
from the Royal Street (a Regia Strata) in front to the land of 
John Plunket behind, subject to the customary services to the 
head lords. 


86. 26 November 1370. 


John and Agnes Gerneys of Rathcoull grant to Walter, son of 
Roger Passauaunt and quit claim to two and a half acres in 
Rathcoull next the Pyperyslak; and to two and a half acres of 
meadow in the Dynuesmed and le Rathyn in Rathcoull and to 
three acres of land which are called the Dameslond; and to three 
acres of land which are called Hernyeslond; and to half an acre 
of meadow and one acre of marshland (mora) before the gate of 
Racrydan; and to a watermill which is called Nortmyll, in the 
parish of Rathcoull. 
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Witnesses: John Passauaunt, then mayor, William Herdeman 

and Edmund Berle, then bailiffs, William Seriaunt, Nicholas 

‘ Seriant, Robert Pers, John Elys, Radulph Prodhom, Walter son 
of John Passauaunt. 

In addition to the grantor’s seal which is still attached, the 

* Provost-seal of the City was originally added, as in N°. 72. 

du Cange has: Mora: locus palustris, aquaticus. 


87. 





24 May 1371. 


Richard, son of Gilbert, de Moenis grants to John Passauaunt 
and quits claim to a mesuage and half an acre of land in 
Scalardeston near Cnoklyn, which the said John rented from him. 


88. 



















1 May 1371. 


Maurice, son of Gerald, Yong grants to Jihn Passauaunt a 
mesuage, which once belonged to Alicia de Diuelyn, in St. Thomas 
Street, opposite the House of St. John outside Newgate. 


89. 





10 January 1378. 


John Passauaunt, senior, grants to Adam Piers, chaplain, 
Hugh Callan and John Passauaunt, minor, all his mesuages, 
lands and tenements both in and outside Dublin with all their 
goods and chattels moveable and immoveable; to be held for ever 
subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


90. 5 May 1373. 


Peter Moruill and John Elys, executors of the will of John 
Tayllour sold to John Passauaunt a mesuage, which once belonged 
to Richard Bokylere, in St. Thomas Street opposite the church 
of St. John outside New Gate, for a certain sum of money paid 
into their hands and distributed for pious uses for the salvation 
of the soul of John Tayllour. 


Witnesses: John Wydon, then mayor, John Foill and Roger 
Fallyagh, then bailiffs, Peter Woder, Richard Hygrene, Edmund 
Berle, Nicholas Meones. 








91. 





30 September 1373. 


Simon, son of John, Kynton grants to Nicholas, son of Robert, 
de Moenes a mesuage in Taverners’ Street (in vico Taber- 
nariorum) lying beyond the gate of that street and extending 
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from the gate in front on the west to the tenement of William 
Bowyer and of Reginald Blakeborn behind on the east; and a 
vacant piece of land in the same street, where the old guildhall 
ivetus Gyldhalla) used to be, lying in width between the mesuage 
on the north and the tenement of Peter Moruill on the south. 


Witnesses: John Wydon, then mayor, Robert Piers and John 
Elys, then bailiffs, Peter Woder, William Seriaunt, William 
Barnwod, Peter Moruill, Roger Bekested. 


In the endorsement Simon Kynton is described as 
consanguineus et heres of J. Gnauntset; and the document 
is said to be de mesuagio, turre iuxta vetus gylhald & 
celariis sub mesuagio et de veteri gilhald. 


92. 6 March 1374. 


Simon, son of John, Kynton, blood relation and heir of John 
Graunset grants to Nicholas, son of Robert, de Meonys, and 
quits claim to a mesuage in Taverners’ Street, which once 
belonged to Vincent Taverner, lying between the tenement of 
Thomas Smothe on the north and a vacant piece of land, where 
the old guildhall used to be, on the south; and to the said vacant 
piece of land where the old guildhall used to be; and to the 
whole garden behind the said guildhall. This piece of land lies 
in width between the mesuage to the north and the tenement of 
Ocon Moruill to the south, and, with the garden, extends from 
Taverners’ Street in front to the tenement which once belonged 
to Luke de Hyncley behind. 


Witnesses: John Wydon, then mayor, Robert Piers and John 
Elys, then bailiffs, Peter Woder. 


93. 1 February 1375. 


Edmund Mortimer (Edmundus de mortuo mari) Earl of March 
and Ulton, Lord of Clare, Trym and Connac writes to the vicar 
of the liberty of Meath informing him that in his court, in the’ 
presence of Richard Plunket, John Copp, clerk, and Nicholas 
Forest, justices appointed at Scryn, John Clakeston and Sinolda 
his wife had recovered from John Meonys seisin of three 
mesuages, eighty acres of land and two acres of meadow in 
Flemmyngeston near Tymole by recognition of an assize of novel 
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disseisin in his court, and directing him without delay to cause 
John and Sinolda to have full seisin of the said tenements. 


Witness: Richard Plunket, justice at Scryn. 


Edmund Mortimer, third Earl of March, was born in 
1352; he married Philippe, daughter and heir of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, in 1368, and, by the death of his wife’s 
father, became in right of his wife lord of Ulster and 
Connaught and lord of Clare in Suffolk. 

According to D.N.B., the name Mortimer was taken 
from the village and castle of Morte-mer-en-Brai, in the 


pays de Caux, situated at the source of the little river 
Faulne. 





Vicarius dictus est qui vice Comitis, aut alterius, judicis 
partes exequitur in pagis vel minoribus oppidis (Du Cange). 





Liberty is the district over which a person’s privilege 
extends. Flemmington near Timoole was in the barony 
of Screen, in Meath. Assise is thus defined in les termes 
de la Ley: Assise is a writ that lies where any man is put 
out of his lands, tenements or of any profit to be taken in 
a certain place, and so disseised of his freehold. 

Assise of Novel Disseisin: an ordinance of Henry II 
establishing an action at law for the recovery of the seisin 
of land by one who had himself been recently dispossessed 
(N.E.D.). 


94. 29 September 1375. 


Indenture of an agreement between William Welles citizen 
and Thomas Duncrene merchant. William leases to Thomas a 
mesuage with a garden in Bridge Street (in vico pontis) in the 
parish of St. Audoen, lying between the land of Edmund Berle 
and that which belonged to Robert Walton, for a term of nine 
years. Thomas is to pay an annual rent of one silver marc, half 
at Easter and half at Michaelmas. Thomas and his heirs must 
keep the mesuage “stiff and staunch” during the said term, and 


at the end of the term relinquish it in the same state, except in 
case of fire, wind, etc. 
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95. 7 February 1376. 


John, son of William, Passauaunt grants to John Passauaunt 
senior and quits claim to a mesuage on the quays of Dublin 
(super Keyam Dublin) which once belonged to John Leicestre, 
and which he held by gift and feoffment of Adam Piers, chaplain, 
in the parish of St Michael; which mesuage the said John 
Passauaunt (senior) held by donation and concession of John 
(son of William). 

Witnesses: Edmund Berle, then mayor, John Elys and 
Stephen Flemyng, then bailiffs, John Wydon, Robert Burnett, 
Peter Woder. 


In H. F. Berry’s Catalogue of Mayors and Bailtffs 
those for the year 1375/6 are given as Nicholas Seriaunt, 
mayor, Roger Faliagh and Robert Piers, bailiffs; but in 
the list given in Harris’s History of Dublin, p. 499, the 
names are the same as in this document, except that Berle’s 
name is there given as Edward. 


96. 7 February 1378. 


John Brit, lord of Rathfernan, grants to John Passauaunt all 
the rent due to him from Londenislond near Menisrath together 
with the rent due from twelve acres of land near Tamelog 
(Templeogue) in his domain of Rathfernen, to be held by the 
said John Passauaunt from the feast of the apostles Philip and 
James (1 May) for a term of four years next after the date of 
this document; and John Passauaunt shall pay annually at Easter 
one pair of white gloves for all service, exaction and demand. 
He also appoints John Passauaunt his attorney to distrain upon 
the said lands, during the said term, whenever it shall be necessary. 


In an endorsement the twelve acres are said to be near 
Ballyroan. 


97. 5 January 1378. 


Walter, son of Roger, Passauaunt grants to John Passauaunt, 
George Passauaunt, Walter Passauaunt, Robert Piers, James 
Passauaunt, Walter fitz-John Passauaunt, John Fitzwilliam, 
John Fry, John Passauaunt and Thomas Passauaunt a hall and 
kitchen beneath and within New Gate, and four shops (schopas 
siue seldas) within Gormondesgate and all his goods moveable 
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and immoveable, present and future, wherever they shall be 
found. The grantees, or one of them, are to have four pence, 
and after the payment of the said four pence, or after the said 
Walter shall have offered them in due form, then it shall be 
lawful for Walter to enter and enjoy the said property without 
any contradiction of the said grantees. 


Witnesses: Nicholas Seriaunt, then mayor, Robert Piers and 
Roger Falyagh, then bailiffs, Peter Woder, Peter Moruyle, John 
Foyll, Roger Gyffard, Hugo Possewyk, Richard Gyffard. 


98. 6 April 1378. 


Nicholas Seriaunt, citizen, Hugo Callan, clerk, and Leonard 
Goldyng, chaplain, grant to Walter, son of Roger, Passauaunt and 
quit claim to six shops opposite the cemetery of St. John outside 
New Gate over the fosse of the city. 


99. 26 May 1379. 


John Symmonds, chaplain, grants to Adam Clere of Belke- 
marriz and Richard Clere, his son, a mesuage on the quay (super 
Keyam) of Dublin, which once belonged to Thomas, son of 
Thomas Smoth. The mesuage lies in width between that of 
the Prior and Convent of the Cathedral Church of the Holy 
Trinity to the east and the mesuage of Adam Boyden, which 
once belonged to John Bath, to the west; subject to the customary 
services to the head lords. 


In an endorsement the Church of the Holy Trinity is 
called Christchurch. 


100. 3 October 1379. 


Francis, son and heir of William Deyer grants to Richard 
Chamberlayn and quits claim to a mesuage in Fishamble Street 
(in vico piscar) in the parish of St. John del Bothestreet, lying 
in width between the mesuage which once belonged to William 
Boseworth to the north of the land which once belonged to 
Walter Grauntcestre to the south, and extending in length in 
front from the said street to the west to the old venell which 
leads from Castle Street (a vico castri) to Fishamble Street. 


Fishamble Street in these documents is sometimes 
vicus Piscarie, sometimes vicus Piscariorum, but more 
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often abbreviated vicus Piscar. In McCready’s Dublin 
Street Names it is said that Bothe Street was later called 
Skinners’-row; and is now called Christchurch Place. 
There is an endorsement: Nota in cartis de Skyners- 
lane nomen de Bothestreet. Compare Nos. 111 and 113. 


101. 4 January 1389. 


John Passauaunt senior surrenders to Roger Giffard and 
Richard his son at present tenants of a piece of land in Sutor 
Street in the parish of St. Werburg which once belonged to 
Adam Bron, a furrier (pelliparius) and quits claim to all his 
rights in the said land and to all rents derived from it. 


There are two endorsements : (a) Scriptum relaxacionis 
nondum perfectum. But there is no explanation of the 
lat two words; (b) in English: Thomas strettes endes 
lyes ouer agaynyst saynt Werborowe ys churche dorre. 


102. 10 October 1384. 


Roger Kylemore and his wife Johanna grant to John 
Passauaunt senior and quit claim to a vacant piece of land in 
Taverners’ Street where in old times the Guildhall (Gyldhalla) 
used to be, extending in length from the street in front on the 
west to the land of Reginald Blakeburn behind on the east, and 
in width between the mesuage of Peter Moruyll in the same 
street on the south and that which once belonged to Symon 
Kynton on the north. 


Witnesses: Roger Bakeford, then mayor, Thomas Mareward 
and Robert Seriaunt, then bailiffs, Edmund Berle, Nicholas 
Seriaunt, John Bermyngham, William Seriaunt, Richard Giffard, 
Hugh Possewyk, Robert Piers. 


103. 28 September 1384. 


Johanna Shawe, blood relation and heir of John Lawles, 
lately called (nuper vocati) John del Sury grants to Walter 
Passauaunt senior and quits claim to a mesuage and a piece of 
land in Ostmanton in the suburbs of Dublin, of which the said 
Walter is already tenant: the mesuage lies in length from the 
Royal Road to the east up to the land which once belonged to 
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Stephen Menys to the west, and in width from the land which 
once belonged to Walter Grauntete to the north up to the land 
of the blessed Mary of the church of St. Michan (ad terram 
beate Marie ecclesie Sci. Michani) to the south; and the piece 
of land lies in length from the mesuage to the north up to the 
Royal Road to the south, and in width from the land of Walter 
to the west up to the land of the said blessed Mary to the east. 
Endorsed: Oxemanton. 


104. 13 April 1386. 


Walter Foyll and his wife Margareta grant to John Passauaunt 
senior and his wife Johanna ten marks annual rent from all his 
lands and tenements both in and outside Dublin, half at Easter 
and half at Michaelmas; giving them full power to distrain upon 
the lands and tenements whenever necessary and retain the 
distraint until they have full satisfaction for the rent and arrears. 


105. 12 June 1387. 


John Menys, lord of Grenok, grants to Walter Onerey a built 
mesuage, which once belonged to John Cristofer, to be held 
subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: Robert Babe, then provost of Grenok, John Robyn, 
John Fere, John Jay, John Fyngall, clerk. 


106. 4 February 1389. 


Henry Stokys, son and heir of John Stokys of Swerdes, grants 
to Isolda Tut, wife of John Taylour of Swerdes, and quits claim 
to a mesuage and two acres of arable land and pasture in 
Swerdes; the mesuage lies between the land of Richard Talbot, 
knight, on the north and that of Agnes Neuman on the south. 


Witnesses: John Bothwell, then provost of the town of 
Swerdes, Nicholas Benet, Thomas Cley, John Benet, James 
Atkyns, chaplain. 


107. 3 October 1389. 


John Passauaunt senior grants to John Giffard, chaplain, 
Walter Wellesley, John son of William Passauaunt, William 
Passauaunt, James Passauaunt and Walter Piers all his tenements 
in Taverners’ Street in Dublin and in Shepestret in the suburbs, 
subject to the customary services. 
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108. 4 November 1391. 


Stephen Meones grants to John Passauaunt all his rights and 
claim to a mesuage in Dublin in Skinners’ Street (in vico pelli- 
pariorum) extending in front from the Royal Road to the north 
to the stone wall of the house of the Holy Trinity to the south 
behind, and lying in width between the stone shops (inter seldas 
lapideas) of the Prior of the Holy Trinity to the west and the 
tenement of Adam Boydon to the east. 


Witnesses: Richard Chamberleyn, then mayor, Geoffrey 
Gallane and Thomas Donwhir, then bailiffs, Hugo Possewyk, 
Richard Gyffard, Thomas Cusak, John More. 


109. 16 June 1393. 


William, son of Geoffrey, Meones grants to John Passauaunt 
and quits claim to a mesuage and garden called Derndale in 
Shepstret. See No. 110. 


110. 25 March 1395. 


Indenture made between Roger Kylmore and John Passauaunt. 
Roger granted to John two parts of four shops in the suburbs 
of Dublin in Shepestret in the parish of St Michael del Poll, and 
also two parts of three parts (duas partes trium partium) of a 
garden in ihe same suburb in the parishes of St. Michael and 
St. George, with free ingress and egress through the old gate of 
the garden, which garden is called Derndale, except to Roger 
and his wife a fourth part of the garden, which fourth part 
Roger had acquired from Hugo Hygdon of Dalkey: to be held 
during the whole life of Roger. John and his heirs are to pay 
to Roger, during his life, six shillings and eightpence in silver 
annually, viz. twenty pence each at the Nativity of John the 
Baptist, Michaelmas, Christmas and the Annunciation of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and perform for Roger the customary 
services to the head lords. John grants to Roger that, if at any 
of the said terms the rent of six shillings and eightpence should 
be in arrear for one month, he shall have the right of re-entry 
into the property without contradiction or impediment. 


111. 6 June 1396. 


Richard Chamberleyn grants to John Syward, tailor, a 
mesuage in Fishamble Street (in vico Piscar.) in the parish of 
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St. John del Bothestrete, which once belonged to William Dyer, 
lying between the mesuage which once belonged to William 
Bosseworth on the north and the land which belonged to Walter 
Graunsetre on the south, and extending in length from Fishamble 
Street on the west in front to the old venell which leads from 
Castle Street to Fishamble Street, subject to the customary 
services to the head lords. 


112. 21 November 1396. 


William, son of Geoffrey, de Meones grants to John 
Passauaunt and quits claim to all the mesuages, lands and tene- 
ments which once belonged to Nicholas de Meones in Taverners’ 
Street in Dublin. 


In addition to the seal of the grantor the sigillum 
prepositure Civitatis Dublin is attached. 


113. 3 August 1397. 


John Syward, tailor, grants to William Payn, chaplain, a 
mesuage in Fishamble Street in the parish of St. John del Bothe- 
strete, which once belonged to William Dyer. (The description 
of the mesuage is the same as in No. 111.) 


114. 23 December 1400. 


Thomas Flemyng, knight, Baron de Slane grants to John 
Beyron de Nobyr and quits claim to all the lands, tenements, 
goods and chattels which he held by gift of the said John, and 
also to all actions right, gift or claim on the said lands. 

Archibald Fleming of Flanders attended Henry II in 
his invasion of Ireland, and obtained the lordships of 
Astmayn and Eskerteren in Tipperary and Newcastle and 
Slane, on the river Boyne, from the latter of which he and 
his male descendants took their title of Honour (Burke’s 
Peerage). Thomas was the seventh baron of Slane. 


115. 14 June 1401. 


John, son of William, Passauaunt grants to John, son of 
Roger, Passauaunt and quits claim to all the lands and tenements 
which the said John son of Roger holds in the county and city 
of Dublin. 
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116. 9 April 1402. 


John Hothum, chaplain, grants to William Hogyn and Mabina 
his wife, and to either of them a mesuage in Swerdes lying 
between the mesuage which once belonged to Henry Newman 
on the north, and that of William Jurdan on the south, subject 
to the customary services to the head lords. 


117. 24 June 1402. 


An indenture made between Walter Passauaunt son of Roger 
Passauaunt and the Prior and convent of the friars of the 
Carmelite Order of the city of Dublin. Walter moved by divine 
love leased to the Prior and convent a mesuage containing three 
shops in the street of St. Peter de la Hill in the suburbs of 
Dublin, lying between a mesuage of the Prior and convent of 
the church of the Holy Trinity to the north and a mesuage of 
the Prior and convent of All Saints to the south, and in length 
between the said street in front to the east up of the garden 
called Derndale to the west; for a period of fifty nine years for 
an annual rent of one silver penny to be paid each Christmas, 
subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


118. 12 January 1403. 


John Passauaunt senior grants to Walter Reske, chaplain, 
and John Hothum, chaplain, all his mesuages, lands, tenements, 
dovecotes, gardens, orchards, curtilages, rents and services both 
in the city and suburbs of Dublin and in Oxmanton, subject to 
the customary services to the head lords. 


119. 10 July 1403. 


An inspeximus of Walter Cure deputy of Radulph Standisch 
escheator of the King in Ireland, quoting letters patent of King 
Edward. The King having learnt by an inquisition made by 
John Carok Justice of Ireland in accordance with the King’s 
mandate that it would not be to his loss or prejudice or to that 
of others, grants to Nicholas de Minnes and Margeria his wife 
that they might give and assign four acres of land contiguous to 
the manse of the Prior and friars of the Order of the blessed 
Mary of Mount Carmel in Dublin to the said Prior and friars 
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for the enlargement of their manse (in elargacionem mansi sui): 
but that the rector, for the time being, of the Church of St. Peter, 
in whose parish the four acres are situated, should not lose the 
tithes derived from the land. The King wishing to show special 
favour to the Prior and friars gave permission to Nicholas and 
Margeria to assign the land to the Prior and friars and to the 
Prior and friars to receive it, the statute against placing lands 
and tenements in mortmain notwithstanding. It is the King’s will 
that Nicholas and Margeria and their heirs, or the Prior and 
friars and their successors, should not be molested by the King 
or his successors or by his justices, escheators, vice-counts, or 
other bailiffs or ministers, except for the customary services to 
the head lords. 

In consequence of these letters patent nothing was done in the 
exchequer cffice to the damage or prejudice of the Prior and friars. 
And Walter Cure, at the request of the Prior, attached his seal 
to the present document. 


120. 17 September 1403. 


John Lanfey, chaplain, appoints John Scowl, chaplain, his 
attorney to put Robert Ferrour in full and peaceful seisin of a 
mesuage which he held by gift and feoffment of Walter Owrey of 
Grenok. 


121. 28 November 1403. 


Nicholas Woder grants by this indenture to Richard Clerke, 
nerchant oi Dublin, three shops on the quay (tres shopas super 
Keyam) in the parish of St. John of Bothestreet, which shops 
were once held by Robert Stakeboll. The shops lie between the 
venell called Louestokeslane on the one side and Taverner’s 
Street on the other, and extend in width from the quay on the 
north to the land of the said Richard on the south, to be held 
by Richard and his heirs till Nicholas, his heirs or assigns shall 
have paid to Richard twenty pounds of silver. 


Witnesses: Geoffrey Parker, John Philpot and Thomas 
Shorthals. The mayor and bailiffs of the City attach the sigillum 
prepositure Civitatis. 


122. The other part of this indenture. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 
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GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 


In his Life and Work of Goethe, the late Professor J. G. 
Robertson rejected the claim of G. H. Lewes that Hermann 
und Dorothea was Goethe’s most perfect creation; rejecting 
it on the ground that there was “‘an element of calculation 
in its perfection,” and that it was the outcome of “no living 
experience as Werther and the first Faust had been.” He 
granted that it was “an epic idyll of surpassing formal 
beauty”; that “its balance and proportions’ were “irre- 
proachable”; and that its Greek hexameters were 
magically adapted to the music of the German tongue.” 
On the other hand, according to Robertson, it suffered 
from classicism: the characters were all generalized; they 
had been “rolled like pebbles in a brook, until all their 
sharp corners” had been “rubbed off.” 

Robertson was a scholar from whose judgement one is 
slow to dissent, but his opinion that the metre of Hermann 
und Dorothea was magically adapted to the music of the 
German tongue, is, to say the least, of doubtful validity; 
and his assertion that the characters in the poem were so 
generalized as to have lost their individuality, is incredible. 
Herr Emil Ludwig says that the rhythms of the poem 
could never come home to German hearts, and that its 
hexameters never became ‘quotable’ or ‘recitable.’ And 
many readers would agree that, if the characters were 
less generalized, they would have the individuality of 
photographs. 

The choice of metre was no doubt to some extent 
determined by Goethe’s having read with pleasure the 
Luise of Johann Heinrich Voss, but he did not use hexa- 
meters merely because he had liked them in another’s work. 
Voss had used them because, as translator of the Jliad 

E 
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and the Odyssey, he had filled his ears with their music; 
Goethe used them because they were the medium through 
which he could best express himself. He used classical 
forms because he had reached the classical period of life. 
“The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard, the passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
sky,”—these things belonged to an earlier period, to the 
period in which the mysterious beauty of Strassburg 
Cathedral charmed him, and in which Gétz von 
Berlichingen and the original draft of Faust were the 
natural expression of his soul. That time had passed, as 
it passes for everyone who reaches middle age sane, and 
had been succeeded by a period in which the attainable 
and the attained were more attractive than the sublime. 
Goethe had “settled down.” He was much nearer to fifty 


than to forty when he wrote Hermann und Dorothea. 


The union which he regarded as marriage was already 
eight years old, and his little August was still a delight. 
It was halcyon weather; the storms and heat of youth were 
over, and the disappointments and regrets of old age had 
not arrived. Hermann und Dorothea was a_ perfect 
expression of Goethe’s mood at that time, as truly the 
outcome of living experience as Werther or Faust had 
been.” 

What Goethe did well, he did rapidly. Werther was 
written in a month; Hermann und Dorothea, written 
hetween the end of 1796 and the beginning of 1797, was 


*Schiller thought that his friend had entered a second period of 
youth, ‘a youth of the gods and, like them, immortal.’ Writing to 
Goethe on January 17, 1797, he welcomes the poet’s renewed activity. 
‘¢Ein neueres schéneres Leben thut sich dadurch vor Ihnen auf. Sie 
miissen eine gewisse, nicht sehr kurze, Epoche gehabt haben, die ich Ihre 
analytische Periode nennen méchte, wo Sie durch die Theilung und 
Trennung zu einem Ganzen strebten, wo Ihre Natur gleichsam mit sich 
selbst zerfallen war und sich durch Kunst und Wissenschaft wieder 
herzustellen suchte. Jetzt diucht mir kehren Sie, ausgebildet und reif, 
zu Ihrer Jugend zuriick.’’ 
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composed, according to Schiller, ‘with inconceivable ease 
and speed,’ the number of lines written daily during nine 
days having exceeded one hundred and fifty. Goethe’s 
multifarious interests spoiled his longer works. His love 
of story-telling (inherited from his mother) was not always 
strong enough to hold him to the work begun; he finished 
what he undertook, but sometimes after so long an 
interval that what was published suggested, and indeed 
was, patchwork. Readers need the encouragement of 
Goethe Kenner to get to the end of the Wilhelm Meister 
hooks; the second volume of the Lehrjahre is read largely 
asa duty, and even duty is hardly strong enough to induce 
one to read to the end of the Wanderjahre. 

Pleasure alone is enough to take one through Hermann 
wid Dorothea. If the poem had been written in octo- 
syllabic verse, it would have been easier to memorize, but it 
would hardly have been more readable. No one quotes from 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, or from Kingsley’s Andromeda, 
or from Clough’s Bothie, but the poems have had many 
readers. Hexameters satisfied the Greek ear as a vehicle 
for epic and idyll, and that fact alone must have gone far 
towards inducing Goethe, in his classical mood, to try 
them in a poem largely idyllic in sentiment and epic in 
form. But his choice of hexameters was probably due 
quite as much to his artistic desire to soften the poem’s 
local and temporal characteristics. Action, place, and 
time were all German. German peasants were shown in 
fight from their homes west of the Rhine, and the time 
was the recent past, when the armies of Revolutionary 
France were forcing the gospel of liberté, égalité, 
fraternité on their eastern neighbours. Goethe had got 
the essentials of his story from an account of the 
expulsion in 1732 of the Salzburg Protestants, but in 
altering scene and time he had no intention of substituting 
anti-Gallic for anti-Papal feeling, though Germans had 
had little reason to think kindly of the French. At the 
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beginning of her revolutionary struggle many had 
sympathized with France. “Bliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive, but to be young was very Heaven,” wrote 
Wordsworth sabout a dozen years after the dawn had faded 
into the cloudy and dark day of terror and despotism, 
Schiller had accepted honorary citizenship of France in 
October, 1792, little more than three months before 
France threw down in challenge to Europe the head of 
her King. 

Goethe was as good a patriot as a German could be in 
the eighteenth century, when das heilige deutsche Reich 
was the only political nexus that held the German peoples 
together. For a German of that time patriotism was not 
enough, and for Goethe at no time was it sufficient. 
The appeal of Hermann und Dorothea is to the world. 
The most rabid anti-German must follow the fortunes of 
the lovers with interest, and if he has artistic sense, he 
will enjoy “the formal beauty, the balance and_propor- 
tions” which Professor Robertson granted that the poem 
possessed. And he will enjoy much besides. In no other 
work of Goethe’s that I have read does the poet show 
himself in a more amiable light. There it little tenderness 
in Goethe’s writings (and consequently very little humour), 
but in Hermann und Dorothea there are passages which, if 
not tender, are at any rate kindly; and in the Apothecary 
Goethe created einen alten Kauz, who was a humorist in 
the seventeenth-century sense of the word, if not quite in 
ours. 

It is, I think, in his portraits of women that Goethe is 
greatest. All his life he felt more strongly than most 
men the attraction of the opposite sex, and for several 
years before he wrote Hermann und Dorothea he had the 
best of reasons and opportunities for studying it. Since 
1789 he had been the husband, though unfortunately not 
legally the husband, of Christiane Vulpius, and in that 
unsophisticated young woman’s company he had had 4 
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better chance of studying her sex than he would have had, 
if he had been dangling after the Frau von Stein for twice 
as long a period. Marriage, even a Gewissensehe, 
provides men and women with the best means of studying 
one another. From studying his wife Goethe learned the 
essentials of women’s nature: ab una didicerat omnes. 
Dorothea is superficially very unlike Christiane; friends of 
Goethe’s youth may have seen features in her that 
reminded them of Lili Schonemann, as they saw no doubt 
in Hermann’s Mother features reminding them of the 
“Frau Aja”; but the main source of the sympathetic 
understanding which produced portraits so nearly perfect 
as those of Dorothea and die kiuge verstandige Hausfrau 
was, | think, to be found under the roof of the big house 
in the Frauenplan of Weimar, where Christiane presided. 

It was there no doubt that the poet became impressed 
by the practicality of women, by their preference for the 
concrete, for the actual. More than once, I dare say, he 
and his friends had been interrupted in discourses iber 
Goit und die Welt by the cheerful but impatient voice of 
Christiane, as the Landlord of the Golden Lion and his 
two friends are interrupted by the Hausfrau, who is much 
more eager to learn what the Parson and the Apothecary 
have seen on their visit to the fugitives than to hear the 
Parson’s exposition of the function of curiosity in the 
divine education of the race. It was under his own roof 
too, I suggest, that Goethe discovered that a woman did 
a dozen things while a man was thinking of one. In the 
Frankfurt days he had seen his Mother busy in the home, 
but a mother’s activities being commonly regarded as 
natural phenomena till the worker shows signs of wearing 
out, he had probably seen little with the eyes of the mind 
before the day on which he brought Christiane to his home. 
It was, I should say, to Christiane’s domestic virtues that 
we owe the most delightful touches in the portraiture of 
Hermann’s Mother; and to Christiane surely that we owe 
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Dorothea’s description of woman’s place and duties’ 
Not that Dorothea resembled Christiane in character. It 
is obvious that she was a much stronger nature. She was 
never ein liebes Kind in Hermann’s eyes, as Christiane 
was in Goethe’s. She was no Gretchen; a philandering 
Faust would have admired her, and might have loved her, 
but he would also have feared her. I doubt whether 
Goethe himself would have linked his life with hers. He 
would certainly have admired her, but he had loved Lili 
Schonemann without venturing on marriage. I dare say 
that Hermann and Dorothea lived happily as man and 
wife; if Dorothea was to some extent a Lili Schonemann, 
Hermann was only to a very small extent a Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe. 

The balance which Professor Robertson found admir- 
able in the poem was probably a balance of characters. 
Over against Dorothea there is the Parson; over against 
Hermann’s Mother, the Apothecary. The presence of the 
first pair makes nonsense of the assertion that in Hermann 
und Dorothea Goethe produced a Dutch picture. The 
Parson, though he drinks wine with his friends in the back 
parlour of an inn, is as much a parson at the end of the 
story as at the beginning. He has the human sympathies 
of Goldsmith’s Village Preacher, but all his serious 
thoughts, we may be sure, have rest in Heaven. And 
Dorothea? She is certainly no subject for a typical Dutch 
picture. There is something of the antique Roman in her; 
something perhaps of the still more antique Iphigenia. 
Hermann’s Mother and the Apothecary would no doubt 
harmonize with Dutch surroundings, but associated with 
the others, they do not make the picture Dutch. And 


*I hope we owe to Christiane the pronouncement with which Dorothea 
ends her speech (vir 116-128): 


Zwanzig Minner verbunden ertriigen nicht diese Beschwerde, 
Und sie sollen es nicht; doch sollen sie dankbar es einsehen. 
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there are still Hermann and his Father to be considered. 
In one respect they are the most important actors in the 
little drama; they are as indispensable as Achilles and 
Agamemnon are in the Jliad. Into Hermann Goethe put 
something—not much—of himself, and into Hermann’s 
Father a good deal of that crusty but kindly Johann Kaspar 
who, like many 1a father, had wished for a son who should 
do him and his family honour among his fellow-townsmen. 
Was Goethe thinking, I wonder, when he put bitter words 
into the mouth of Hermann’s Father, of what the old 
Frankfurt patrician would have said, had he lived to learn 
that his son had taken to wife a young woman as far 
beneath him socially as Dorothea, in the eyes of the Land- 
lord of the Golden Lion, was to Hermann? 


H. R. CHILLINGWORTH. 
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Iliad 1X, 378. 


“ 


This unique expression occurs in Achilles’ scornful 
rejection of Agamemnon’s peace-offering. The caution of 
L. & S.° translates “I value him at a...°’s worth.” Both 
Leaf and Monro doubtfully mention the ancient attempt to 
connect xapdé¢ with xefow, hence the traditional “ I hold him 
not worth a hair” (or “a paring,” “‘ scrap,” “chip,” cf. Latin 
ftocet facere\, Two other early explanations are recorded. 
The reference to “the worthless Carian” fails in the matter 
of quantity: in any case the proverb év Kapi xevdureverr and 


such a quip as Kapsec Karmadoxeg KiArceg, tpia cama Kaxtora 


represent a view which seems later than Homer, who speaks 
respectfully of the Cilicians and Carians (albeit BapPape- 
gwvo). The connection with «jp “death” i.e. “ destruction,” 
“nothingness,” has had supporters, modern (Kretschmer, 
Kuhns Zeitschrift, 31, 354) as well as ancient, but also 
comes to grief on the score of quantity. Boisacq* favours 
Solmsen’s view (Berl. Phil. Woch., 1906, col. 957), who 
attached the genitive xapv¢ “ of nothing” to a group of words 
with a general original meaning “something extrenely 
small,” e.g. «épie “bug,” capvog and «ap (both glossed by 
Hesychius as @@eip “louse”), axap: “ mite” (lit. uncuttable), 
axapije¢ “tiny,” etc., thus ultimately reverting to a connection 
with xefow. But it is not certain that this is the true 
etymology of xdépic, and, even if it is, it does not follow that 
our word belongs here. It has also been attempted to refer 
Gen. xapé¢ to kapor or kapw “ caraway,” but this is a rare and 
late word. Buttmann (-Fishlake*), Vanitek and Prellwitz’ 
do not discuss xapég: Wharton says, without further 
comment, “«xap ‘hair,’ ¢€ >a before p (xeiow).” 
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It seems to me that a much simpler explanation is at 
hand, viz. to regard the nominative *xap as a short form of 
kapvow “nut,” in the Homeric fashion, cf. «pit for xpiBai, do 
for dwua, and Kap itself in the phrase émt cap “headlong” for 
capa’, The worthlessness of the nut is proverbial (it was the 
empty shell in particular which provoked the valuation, and 


, ot v r 6 ” v 
kapvoy in its etymology, as shown by xpavade “hard,” kpavog 


“helmet,” “ covering,” shows the reference to the hard—and 
useless—casing). It would be quite in keeping with the 
ethos of the expression here to use the shortest possible form 
of the word. For short forms in oblique cases cf. youre, 
sovpdg (and, of other types, zpor, yéAov, and xuwew). It is 
true that «apvoy “nut” does not occur in Homer: but why 
should it? Even beans and peas are mentioned only once, 
and that because of their value in a simile (//. XIII, 589). 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 


‘Forms not unknown in later poets, ef. Euphorion’s 4a. 





INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART XIV. 


TpwTov—Timepla. 


The text used for the Speeches is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Altict (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P., 
1904). S.-J. = the last edition of Liddell and Scott, edited 
by H. Stuart-Jones. 


mpwrow (adv.). 


I. 15 (w. piv ... Ewerra... Tpoc oe rovrotg), 31 (m. bev... 
emetta... &te O& mpdg Tubrac); II. 5, 9 (ro pev mpwrov... 
mpoidvrog ct tov xpdvov), 19 (7. nev in anacoluthon), 44 (7. 
piv... gira... kal Ere moog rovrorc); II]. 8 (am. piv... 
eita ... Kal Tpoe¢ TovTOIC), 40, 53 (7... . Ewerra), 66 (=. piv... 
tira ... mpoc O& Tobrorc), 78 (m7. piv... Ewerta... gira... ert 
6? mpd¢ tobroic) ; IV. 2 (7. uiv in anacoluthon), 9 (76 név 
wT... emedn 0), 14 (mw. wiv... Emerra), 15 (w. wiv... Ewerra... 
Xwpic O& robrwy ... pode OF TovTorg), 22 (7. uév in anacoluthon), 
26 (mw. piv... Eweira OF... Ett OF Kal... mpoc Of TOvTOIC... 
tre O& kal), 28 (mw. piv ... tore 82); V. 2 (mw. piv... eira), 12 
(perhaps adj.), 47 (a. piv... @re 02); VI. 5, 11, 13, 30 (m. piv 
in anacoluthon), 34, 37 (éred) z.), 41; VII. 10; VIII. 6 (z. 
piv... éwerday 8), 11, 42; IX. 8 (m7. piv... Ewerra G... 
Ewerra), 14 (mw. wiv... Eweera... Ere O8), 21 (mw. pdv... Ewerta... 
Ert O&), 30 (mw. piv... Ewerra), 36 (7. wiv... fwerra... Ewerta.. + 
ere 0); X. 3 des, 7 (mw. piv ... Ewer’); XI. 1, 40 (mw. perv. 
pera O& ravra); XII. 1, 5 (w. uév in anacoluthon), 6 (7. piv .. 


= a , 
eira 0), 9 (m7. piv... tera... mpde Tobrorg roivur), 12. 
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Mpwroc. 
IV. 10 (kata ra w.); VII. 40 des (év mpwrae) ; VIII. 33 (rov 
7. Twv ovyyevar, ‘ the nearest collateral relative, F.); XI. 1. 

mruXic. 
VI. 20 (see Wyse ad Joc.). 

muvOdavona. 

I. ‘Enquire’ (pres. only). With accus.: I. 32; III. 67- 
Absol.: fr. 30 (2 F.) (wap’ éuod z.). 
II.‘ Learn, With accus.: I. 36 and 37 (map’ a’rey rotrwy 
w.); III. 79 (x. Tap’ avrov) ; V. 5 (wap’ guov ... w.), 32; fr. 
134 (38 F.). With interrog. clause: II. 21 (roérov z.); III. 8, 
9; VIII. 44; XII. 7 (rod ceuvorarov z.). Absol.: III. 31 
(apa... paptipwv ...7.); VI. 40 (érépwr 7.). 


TUPPLXLOT IC. 


V. 36 (wuppixeataic Palmer :—yvéirace /2br?). 


TW. 


VIII. 23 (ovdeva .. . .). 

Twréw. 
II. 28; IX. 24. 

TwANTipLov. 

fr. 50. 

TWTOTE. 
I. With negative: II. 24; III. 1; IV. 27; V. 43; VI. 11; 
¥il,.43, 44; VIL 1, 19; FA. 99; 3. 1; Ah oo 26 ee 
(8 F.) 
II. Without negative after ei: VI. 64; VIII. 4, 34. 


See also under pnSerwrore and obderwzore. 


TWe. 
I. Rhetorically, to express impossibility or absurdity. In 
nearly half of these instances 7. av; occurs. (Arabic 
numerals in italics indicate m. ov ;): I. 11, 22; II. 26, 27 des, 
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43; III. 11, 24 («ai w. 3), 41, 54, | 56, see Wyse, adn. crit.], 69; 
IV. 4, 12, 74, 79; V. 34, 38; VI. 9, 46, 53%, 54, 58, 63; 
VII; 32; VIII. 28, 30 (w. yap ;), 32; IX. 12, 15, 37; XI. 4, 
12, 26; XII. <6). 
II. In genuine interrogations, (a2) direct: VI. 532; VIII. 9; 
(4) indirect: X. 18, 21. 
awe (encl.). 
mated 
FP; 
pace. 
bot; 84. ag; U0. 3; TV. 15 VEL 98; Ac Oe ALR: 
fr. 15 (6 F.). 


paclwe. 
III. 28; [V. 24; V. 3, 14; VI. 17 (éaov), 48; VII. 19 
(wevreraAdavrov....), 29; VIII. 33 (paora), 35 (raddvrov p. 


a&wv); LX. 8, 26 (p.... navapeddec@ar, ‘recklessly ’) ; XI. 17, 
20 (p. .. . Pevddmevoc, ‘recklessly ’), 22, 29, 39, 45 (fp... . oxrw 
taXavtwv). 

pijua. 
a. 3 

pnropurde. 

fr. 64 (p. ypagn). 

puree. 


VI. 25 and 26 (émi pnroic). 


pyrap. 

ef 
2. 

sadbwe. 
Positive: with eidévac: IV. 21, 23; VII. 342; VIII. 4; 
X. 8; eedéyyev: VI. 46; éewicracba: VII. 34'; X. 14. 
Comparative: with yeyvdonev: III. 17; eedéyyeew: IIT. 54; 
émidexvovac: VIII. 28. Superlative: with ruvOavecbar: I. 36; 
éEedéyxew: IIL. 5; wavOavew: ILL. 67; X. 3. 
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o(€)aurov. 


III. 41, 48; IX. 23 des. 
oEuvec. 


Of things: V.45; VI. 49. Ofa person: XII. 7. 


ona. 
VIII. 27 (aiparog Photiades, F.: jpvtjp—Schoem., edd.: 
Bnu—lzbr2). 

onpaivw. 


VII. 1 and 2 (in middle, ‘seal’). 


onpetov. 
I. 31; VI. 48; XII. 11, 12.—‘ Proof,’ ‘ indication.’ 


aiTréomat. 


vi, 8%. 
aityate. 


V. 47 (thy év Ipuraveiy o.)—See under mposdpia. 


olroc. 


III. 9 and 78 (dixny airov, ‘alimony suit, on which S.-J., s.v. 
siroc, II. 2, is fantastically at fault). 


owTaw. 
III. 4o. 

OKETTOMAL. 
Only in aor. imperat., subjunct., particip. and infin., and 
OKETTEOV. 
(1) With substant. object: IV. 4, 19; VI. 46; VII. 45; 
X.18; XI. 11; XII. 1 (oxé~aobe ... rov warépa jor, tivog 
tvexey Gv Wevoorrn); fr. 30 (2 F.). (2) With interrog. clause: 
I. 3, 44; III. 16, 27; IV. 2, 14; IX. 30, 36. (3) With é 
(e&): Il]. 17; IX. 14, 34. (4) With wept + genit.: IIT. 54. 


OKEVOTOLEW. 


fr. 8 (2 F.) and 89 (25 F.).—‘ Forge.’ 
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4 
OKNTTW. 









VI. 13 (oxnPauevor, ‘alleging ’). 


, 
GFROTEW, 





Only in pres. imperat., particip. and infin. and imperf. indic. 
Arabic numerals in italics indicate the middle voice. 


(1) With substant. object: I. 26; II. 18 (éoxndmee. . . yuvatxa 
pot, ‘looked out for’); IV. 22; VII. 45; VIII. zg. (2) With 
Orwe + fut. indic. or optat. : I. 188 (ox. OTwWe... aTooTEpHaet 
Baiter-Sauppe: -eae /7brz), 33; II. 10; VI. 35; IX. 7. 
(3) With interrog. clause: I. z8&'; X. 2. (4) With é: 
aiet: &. 2 














. 12 









OTEVOW. 


V. 25.—Intrans. 


oTovoacw. 


VIII. 16 (wept tiv 


, > 2d \ 
a whe Ouciav éovrovoage). 





) - 
oTovoalog. 


IV. 27; VII. 33.—Of persons. 












Q7 
OT OVO). 


i 23 (rosavrny romoadbat om., ‘ zeal > 


4d 
aTaciyr. 








II]. 22 (arudiove). 


oTacic. 
V. 7.—‘ Civil strife.’ 
arapvroPorciov. 
fr. 24. 
OTEpew. 


X. 19 (rig pntpoc .. . atepnOijvat). 
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arparela. 
II. 42; IV. 29; VII. 41; IX. 14, 15 des; X. 25.—Apart 
from 1X. 14 and 15%, always in the phrase orpareiay (-ac) 
orpareveaOar. 

oTpareuma. 
IV. 26; IX. 14. 


oTparevomat. 
H. 6 am; TV. 27,20; V: 46 dis; Vi. 5, 835 VEL oa: 
IX. 3, I4 bts, 15 bis; X. 20, 25.—See under orpareia. 
aTpuTnyiw. 
V. 42. 


oroartia. 


TT PATLWTNHC. 

V. 46; IX. 1. 
ov (nominative only). 

NH. 34; TH. 29, 76; V. 6g; 467 Vi. 26, 263 VIG oes 
4 bis. 

avy yévena. 
I. 39, 41, 42 des; VII. 20, 24 dts, 29; VIII. 33; IX. 25; 
XI. 3, 6, 10; XII. 6, 8. Opposed to yévoe, VIII. 33 (brother 
as opposed to daughter’s children). Virtually equiv. to 


ayxiareia, XI. 3. 


OVYYVEVIIC. 


1. S, 7.45, 47: EL. 20, 28 dee, 22, 97: ND. 73, 74s. TV. 9,04, 
16, 17, 18, 21, 23 d¢s, 24 bes, 25; VI. 55, 64; VII. 1, 12, 27, 
26; VILL. 90, 93; UA. 8,13, 29, 91; Ad.49, 175 AL: a, Hy, 
11.—Masc., except XI. 17 (0 avyyevioratov ... iv tH pice 
mavtwv). Opposed in VIII. 30 to xyovor, as bid. 33 
svyyévea to yévos. In VII. 1 and 27 rode o. is used for rode 


yevynrag (not noticed in S.-J.). 
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avyyEewp yew. 
1X. 18. 


ouyytyvwoKw. 


VILL. 38 (uot ratira ovyyryvwoxdvtwy. See Wyse. adn. crit.) 


ovyyvoun. 
VI. 2; X. 1; fr. 15 (6 F.).—‘ Indulgence’ (of the court). 
ouyKaraynpacKw. 
1 3. 


, 
ovyKaratiOnuc. 


VI. 32.—Middle, of joint depositor of a document. 


, 
TVUYKEMULAL, 


III. 33 (6. avrote).—Of a ‘concert fraduleux’ (Dareste). 


avyXEpoupyéw. 
VIII. 16 (ra iepad cuveyetpoupyovperv), 


avy xéw. 
V. 18 (auyyéa tac Wipovc). 


avy Xupéw. 
With subst. object: I. 26, 51; with dat.: VI. 22'; with infin; 
VI. 22?; with dat. + infin.: V. 18; XI. 29; with accus. + infin. 
XI. 3; absol: V. 31. 


svKopavTéw. 
With accus. obj.: I. 42; XI. 4; absol.: I. 50; XI. 13.—In 


I. 42 the defendants are accused of suxogarria! 


suKoparria, 
XI. 31.—Plural. 

av\XAan Bavw. 
IX. 25 (robrw ra Pevdi ovAXauave, ‘co-operates in telling 
lies,’ F.). 
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aurX\éyw. 
V. 38; IX. 14, 35.—Always in passive, of persons, 


avdXoyh. 
fr, 103.—dvoua apyxii¢ (Harpocrat.). 


ouuBaivw. 


Used both personally and impersonally. (1) With dat.: 
II]. rr, 12; III. 16; VIII. 34; X. 20. (2) With dat. + 
infin.: I. 44; XI. 41. (3) With accus. + infin.: XI. 49. 
(4) Absol.: IV. 1, 13 (rov ... cupPBaivovrde tor, ‘ within 
the range of possibility, F.); VI. 47; VIII. 5; IX. 15; 
me 7s. 15 CF). 
ocuupardAw. 

V. 36 (ovr aitdcg érpinpapxnoev vf" érépm cupPéBAnrac 
(Fuhr :— BéBAnxev Libri, edd.\); X. 10 (oupBadrrAav . . . wépa 
uediuvov KptOov) ; fr. 15 (6 F.) (uéya. . . uépog ovpadAerar). 


ovuBdraov. 


[V. 12 (‘legal instruments,’ F., or ‘transactions’ (see Wyse 
ad loc.)); V. 33 (see S.-J., s.v.). 


obuporov. 


fr. 51.—In sense of S.-J., s.v. II. 3. 


oummeray etpiSomat. 
VIII. 22 (76 copa... o. weO qpov cat Koopijoa). 


oupupopia, 


VII. 38 (&& suppopiag, with reference to rpimpap xia). 


, 
oupmTaoebw. 


IX, 28, 37.—See S.-J., s.v. 
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obutrac. 
VI. (céuravra ... wAslovoc } tpwy tadavtwv); VIII. 35 
\oum p ) 
(ciuravra . .. wA€ov F veviKovTa uve). 
ouuTEUTW. 
V. II (row éxeivov adeAgioovy ... ty EavToV adeAGy ... o.); 
VI. 50 (o. riv rourny). 
oupTitrw. 


fr. 15 (6 F.) (roAAw@y por kai duckdAwv o.). 


SUMTOLEW. 


VIII. 16, 25, 26, 38.—Of religious rites. 


ouuTpatTw. 


XI. 9 (r@v abt) cupmparrévtwr). 


, 
OU PEPOVTWC. 


XI. 8 (ry woAu o. eiyov). 
ouupepw. 
[. 40; Il. 30, 91; I]. 30; TV. 24; V. 25 des. 


ouppopa. 
I.6,40; V.8; VI. 17,18; VII. 8; fr. 29 (1 F.). 


GUD. 
(1) Of item(s) whose inclusion brings property up to a 
certain price or value: VI. 33; VIII. 8,35; XI. 42, 46. 
(2) oby rabrace (sc. Duyarpac), in quotation from law concern- 
ing éwixAnpo: III. 68; X. 13. 


ouvaywviZoua. 


VII. 7, 10.—Of support in a lawsuit. 


ovvaipiw. 


LV. 22 (cuveAdvre, ‘in short’). 
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ovvauporepoc. 
XI. 42. 
suvaTootéiAAw. 
VI. 27 (cuvaréoreAXey airdév, ‘was... bidding him farewell,’ 
F.)— S.-J. wrong. 
svvapOnew. 


V. 18 (o. ... rag Yhgouc). 


, 
OUVOELT VE. 


III. 14 (o.... pera rev adXorpiwyv). 


ouveraTe lw. 


VIII. 37. 
ouvolKkéw. 


IV. 3 (of cvvdixotvteg adry). 


, o 
cbvelKkoc. 


fr. 37 (12 F.).—In sense of S.-J., s.v. 2. 


ouUVoloiKéw. 


VII. 9 (curdipxee ra txelvov). 


, 
auvovaTuXéw. 


VI. 1. 
obverue (Eipi). 


VI. zo.—Of sexual intercourse. 


ouveiTor. 


IV. 1; VI. 2.—Of advocacy in lawsuit. 


ouvexTAgw. 


vi. 2. 


ouveT(ovrAEbw. 


VI. 55 (mera tipg “AAKiig... Trobry.. . cuvertBovAgvoag roi¢ 
tov Evkrnmovos xpiyuac). 
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ouverririOnut. 


VI. 29 (cuvercrifevra:, ‘concerted attack’); VIII. 16 (ra ipa 
cuvexetpoupyoupev Kal ouvereriPeuev (Scheibe: ovver- /zbr2)). 


GUVEOTIAW. 
III. 70.—Passive. 


sUVEUTOpEW. 
XI. 37 (ovdema... o- mporxde). 


SUVEXWE. 


VIL. 38. 


auv@arrw. 


VIII. 25, 26, 38. 
ouvO hn. 
XI. 21 (womoacba ovvOhxac). 


ovv iw. 


VIII. 15.—Absol. 


ouvlepoTroLéw. 


VIII. 20 (¢. rH AtoxAéoug yuvacki). 


ouviornm. 


VIII. 23 (cvarijca rove Aadvrac, ‘ produce’); XII. 12 (rov 
. . suaTavrwy, ‘conspired ’), 


avvotoa. 


With subst. object: VIII. 10, 20; fr. 134 (38 F.) (ekoe cuve- 
Séreg Baiter-Sauppe: cioty eiddreg Sauppe, Thal., F.: ouvve- 
Sérec bri). With dre: VIII. 12. With particip.: VIII. 29. 
Absol.: VIII. 44; IX. 20. 
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ouvvolktw. 


Of marriage, with dat. or absol. Of the man: III. 31, 64%; 
VI. 5, 6', 6°; VIII. 31, 41; X. 19; fr. 90 (26 F.). Of the 
woman: II. 4; III. 16, 64'; VI. 67, 14, 15, 16, 51 dzs, 64; 
Wil. 28; Vl. 7, 8; A. &. 

ovvotkta. 
II. 27; V. 2742s; VI. 19, 20 dzs, 21.—‘ Tenement-house,’ 
Reiske’s ouverkiay for oixiay in V. 26 is probable. 


ovvovoia 


fr. 15 (6 F.) (cuvovaiag xowvag woreioBar). 


ovvrduwe. 
XI. 3 (cuvropwrtpwe Reiske :—ag /zbrz). 
OUT PEGW. 
X. 30 (ovverpagny éxeivy). 
ouvTuyXavw. 


I. 31; fr. 19 (7 F.).—With dat., of persons meeting. 


suppiw. 


IT. 28 (réxor. . . cuveppunkstec Hoav avry). 


avooroc. 


PV. ¥8. 


susow tw. 


. fr. 66 (18 F.) (cuccwZav avrov uel” duov). 


ovoTpariwrne. 


IX, 4. 
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ofsic. 


I. 17, 18, 36, 38, 48, 51; III. 45 (agacg Bekker: jag “bri) ; 
V. 8; VI. 36; VII. 30; X. 17.—As direct and indirect 
reflexive. Bekker’s emendation in III. 45 produces the only 
instance of of. without avrove(-wy, -oi¢). 


opérepoc. 
VII. 30; VIII. 1; X. 17; fr. 130 (34 F.).—Always with 
auTov. 

apdepa. 
ITI. 39 des; IV. 18; VI. 48, 57; IX. 3, 16.—Always with 
verbs. 


a4 oopwe. 


fr. 133 (37 F.) (epodpwc FM, Baiter-Sauppe: -ot¢ Richards, F.). 


axedov. 


f.as TL. 64; Vi. ap; VIII. 35, 0. 


oxérALog. 
IT. 26; XI. 6; fr. 129 (33 F.). 


owt. 
I. 10 (probably corrupt), 12; VII. 9, 38, 40; IX. 15; XI. 39; 
fr. 29 (1 F.), 66 (18 F.).—In active and passive, of persons 
and things. 


coma. 


kwouvevav wept tov a.: III. 62; XI. 35; vip rov o. aywri- 


feoOa: IV. 30; ‘corpse’: VIII. 22. 


owrTnpia. 


V. 37 and 38 (oc. rng wéAEwe). 
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swHpovwe. 
I. 1 (a. éardevd mea). 
owppwy. 


fr. 131 (35 F.) (tov wéomov «ai o.). 


T. 


raAavrov. 


II. 29; III. 2; IV. 7 (860 radavrw), 9; V. 44; VI. 34; 
VII. 6, 31, 42 (wévre radavrwy libri, Wyse, Thal.: wevrera- 
Navrov Ald., ante Buerm. edd., F.); VIII. 35; X. 23; XI. 41 
(Svoty raAavrorv), 42, 44' (dbo raAavra), 442, 45; fr. 32 (10 F.). 


Tapiac. 
fr. 138. 


TapEedw. 


VI. 61. 


racic. 
IV. 18.—‘ Company.’ 


Tapayi. 
IV. 5.—‘ Confusion’ (of an issue). 
TavTy. 
VIII. 39, 46 () ..., ravry); XI. 3.—Of manner. 


tapi. 


H. 36, 37; VIII. 92,-23, 99. 


Taya. 


XI. 20.—‘ Presently.’ 


Taxéwe. 


‘Readily,: 1. 8 (superlat.); IX. 16 (comparat.); éredy 
taxiora: VIII. 36, 38; IX. 3, 20. 
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Taxve¢. 


II. 41 (rayé, ‘readily’ ; VI. 34 and VII. 15 (da Taxéwv). 


TE. 


Omitted. Refer, however, to vid¢ re and Wyse’s notes on 
III. 80, IV. 4 and XI. 12. 


TELXoc. 
V. 22 (Ew reixouc). 


TekMaipopat. 


VII. 8. 
TEKUNPLOV. 


I. 12, 13; III. 19, 54, 79; IV. 1, 12 (rexunpiowe paddrov 7 
paprvuor); V. 26,31; VI. 1, 28; VII. 11; VIII. 6 (rexunpiore 
@ «xpsirrw rev paprupi@y zor), 15; IX. 10 (rexunoltog ... 
xXejoacba rovroe Toig wapruaty), 16, 26 (adrn...% paprupla... 


tT. fora); X. 6, 16; XI. 40 (rexutprov o£). 


reAeutatoc. 


I, 13 (év rote r.,‘ in his last hours,’ F.); III. 2 (row r. KAnpo- 
vouov), 57 and 67 (do.); IX. 14, 15 (ro +r., ‘for the last time’). 


reAeuTaw. 


I. 1, 10, 12, 14. 15, 17, 26, 30, 31, 34, 35, 38, 39,45; II. 3,4, 
10, 15, 23, 25, 36, 37, 43, 45, 46; III. 2 dzs, 8 dzs, 10, 42, 57, 
58 dzs, 64, 78; IV. 15, 23; V.6,9; VI. 3, 6,9, 21, 29, 30, 34, 
35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 54,63; VII. 1, 5, 14, 18, 19 d2s, 30 des, 45; 
VIII. 1, 7, 21, 30, 31 des, 36, 37, 38, 44; IX. 1, 3, 6, 7 des, 15, 
20, 22, 36; X. 4, 5, 6, 7 dts, 9, 10, 26; XI. 1, 2, 5, 9 des, 10 dis, 
12 bts, 17, 22, 29, 49; XII. 11; fr. 66 (18 F.).—Synonymous 
with awo@vyoxw except in VI. 21 (reAevrev .. . deyraro, 
‘eventually,’ F.) and VIII. 7 (rév Biov éreAcbrnoev). Aorist or 
perfect stem except in IJ. 4, III. 42, VI. 21, XI. 9 d¢s and 
10 dts, ‘ The deceased’ is 6 reAeurijouc or 6 rereAcuTnKwe. 
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redéw. 
VII. 39 (iwmada . . . reAWv). 

reAéwe. 
XII. 4 (r. .. . agppova). 


réA\ua. 
fr. 170 (plur.). 


TeAnic. 
fr. 170. 


réXoc. 


[V. 11 (kara ro r., ‘at the usual rate,’ F.).—See Wyse’s note. 


réraproc. 


Il. 4; V. <5), 36 (yopnynoac rt. éyévero). 


TETpAaKLXtALoL 
XI. 42, 43, 44. 
TEeTTUpaKovTa, 
©. 8, 24, 26; VI. 9%. 
rérrapec. 
II. 3; III. 37; V. 5,31; VI. 33; VIII. 7 (rérrapag Dobr. : 
tpraxovra libri), 8; X. 23; XI. 37; fr. 8 (4 F.). 


rexvacw. 


IX. 26 (rovavra .. . tm’ guol rexyvaZovary). 


, 
TEWC. 


I.9; VI. 60; fr. 90 (26 F.)—‘ For a time,’ or ‘ previously.’ 


THOE. 


ad 


II. 42.—See under dé. 
THOy. 


III. 23, 30, 32 des; VII. 7; VIII. 7, 32. 
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rnGic. 























IX. 19. 
rnAcouroc. 


I.—‘So old’ or ‘so young’: III. 55; VI. 60(7.... 0”); VII. 41. 
II. ‘So great’ or ‘so important’: I. 23; II. 20 (rmAccar’ (évra) 
Dobr., Wyse: rnvixaira Uzbrz, Thal., F.); [1]. 18 (rnAccadra 


Taylor: rnvixavra Libr), 27, 50 (r. bvta Gawy xrd.), 80; VII. 11 3: 

(rovatrar Kal 7. 7d péyeBog), 33 (rnAtkavrac tO péyefos), 44; 

VIII. 5, 11; IX. 18; XI. 23, 47) (rnAccatra Wore KrA.), 47° ) 

(rmAccatvra (Aldus: -atrn libri) rb péyeBoc) ; fr. 130 (34 F.).’ ! 
THMEPOV. | 

XI. 19 (undérw xai 7.). ‘ 


THViKkaura. 


II. 20; III. 18.—see under rnAtkotrog. 


rine. 





(1) In local sense, ‘to place’ (active and passive): VI. 36; 
XI. 21 d2s, 23; fr. 65 (17 F.). 
(2) With Wijpov (middle): VI. 65; VII. 45; VIII. 46. 


(3) Of payment (passive): III. 47. Of deposit (passive) : 
IX. 18. Wyse refers V. 21 (mprapevor wat Béuevor) and 22 
(0. kai 7.) to the institution of rpastg tai Adae. 


(4) With dvoua (middle and passive) : II. 36; III. 30, 32; 
1X. 26. 






(5) Of legislation. Active: II. 13; middle: IV. 17; 
IX. 34; fr. 133 (37 F.). 


TiKTW. 


Il]. 15 (@& ...aAdAou... rexovoa); VIII. 7, 36. 
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TiIMaw. 
(1) ‘Honour’: II. 46 (ra igod ra warpwa...r7.); elsewhere 
of persons: V. 47; VI. 9; VII. 38. (2) ‘Assess,’ ‘value’: 
[I]. 35 (8 ai év rport ryuhoag EOwKev).—See under ariunroe. 


4 
TUMy. 


(1) ‘ Honour’: II. 46 (plur.). (2) ‘Price’ or value: II. 29, 
35; V. 21 des; VI. 43; VII. 44; VIII. 23. 


Tipnua, 


[I].2; VII. 39.—‘ Estimate,’ ‘ valuation.’ 


TIMWpEw. 
I. 7,20; III. 48; IV. 30; V. 30—Always in middle, ‘ take 
vengeance on,’ ‘ punish.’ 


Timmpia 
III. 47 (plur., ‘ penalties ’). 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of Knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 


Shine inward, and the Mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all must from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


MILTON. 


Le monde est plein de fous, 
Et qui n’en veut point voir 
Doit rester dans sa chambre 
Et casser son miroir. 


(Attributed to Voltaire.) 





KOTTABISTAE, 


Sic anno redeunte simul renovantur et horae, 
Sed mihi nulla dies redit, aut lux vespere dulcis, 
Aut mane adveniens, non verni floris imago 
Aestivaeve rosae, non grex armentaque laeta, 
Nec facies divina hominum; sed nubila contra 
Undique me cingunt et nox aeterna remotum 
Vita hilari, librique loco, qui perdocet artes 
Ingenuas, nil nunc circum nisi inane videntem 
Rasa opera unde mihi naturae expunctaque cessant, 
Omninoque exclusa una sapientia porta est. 

At lux caelestis tanto magis ardeat intus 
Trradians animum tota vi mentis, et illic 
Instaurans oculos; illinc dispergitor omnis 
Caligo purgata, ut, quod non cernitur ulli 
Lumine mortali, cernens ego dicere possim. 


E. St. C. Brown. 


Stultis innumeris abundat orbis, 
Quorum qui studeat videre nullum 
Conclavi iubeo suo manere, 
Quassare et speculum sibimet ipsi. 


E. St. C. Brown. 
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Here lies a most beautiful lady; 
Light of step and heart was she. 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 


But beauty vanishes, beauty passes, 
However rare, rare it be; 
And when I crumble who shall remember 
This lady of the West Country? 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Grant me a sense of humour, Lord, 
The saving grace to see a joke, 
To win some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 

ANON. 


This world with fools is so replete 

That he who would not any meet, 

Must seek a solitary cell 

And smash his looking glass as well! 
ANON. 
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Caespite pressa iaces viridi, pulcherrima Chloris; 
Mens hilaris semper, pes levis iste fuit. 

Nil, reor, his arvis, qua labitur unda Sabrinae 
Hesperiae, veneres par habuere tuae. 


Ast eheu marcens vanescit gratia tandem; 
Sit licet in terris unica, forma perit. 

Hesperiis olim, cum me cinis ater habebit, 
Ecquis amans arvis te memor usque colet. 


S. J. Poors. 


Ridiculi rebus da cernere quid, Pater, insit, 
Quid velit (hoc salvo, cetera salva) iocus; 
Sic aliqua e vita mihi gaudia carpere possim, 


Carptaque sic notis tradere deinde meis. 
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R. W. Tate. 


Orbe genus toto stultorum pullulat; ergo 
Cernere qui stulti nullius ora velit, 

Hurc ego seclusum iubeo reperire recessum, 
Quin et ibi speculum rumpere si quod habet. 
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At every turn we find 
Pleasure and pain combined; 
Enjoy with humble mind, 
Endure bravely resigned. 
Jean Paut RICHTER. 


If Dev could give Irishmen Englishmen’s coal, 

No doubt he’d remain at the top of the poll; 

If Clem could give Englishmen Irishmen’s rations, 

He sure would make permanent socialist fashions. 
From the Irish Times. 


Now if I had some special charm 
That would really do the trick, 
I’d get you all the things you want, 

And get them to you quick. 


But if a birthday wish or two 
Can help the matter any, 
I’m sending you not just a few 


But very, very many. 
ANON. 
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Quoquo nos via ducit invenimus 
Semper laetitiam dolore mixtam; 
Carpas gaudia corde fac modesto, 
Constans fer sine questibus labores. 


R. W. TATE. 


Da modo carbonem nostris, Edmunde, Britannum, 
Omne, reor, punctum tempus in omne feres; 

Fac dare posse tuis te nostra cibaria, Clemens, 
Sic Fabiae sectiae dogma perenne dabis. 
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R. W. Tare. 


Vi propria si quod pollens ego carmen haberem 
Quo magicum vere perficeretur opus, 

Omnia mox prompta quae tu cupis arte pararem, 
Nec tibi cunctarer mittere quidquid aves. 


Sin aliquot nobis ad rem prodesse videntur 
Natalem celebrent qualia vota diem, 

Fausta hodie nolo tantum tibi pauca precari, 
Sed cumulo votis te sine fine meis. 
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The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if I am His, 
And He is mine for ever. 


Where streams of living water flow 
My ransom soul He leadeth, 

And, where the verdant pastures grow, 
With food celestial feedeth. — 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 

And on His shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me; 

Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy Cross before to guide me. 


Thou spread’st a table in my sight, 
Thy unction grace bestoweth, 

And O what transport of delight 
From Thy pure chalice floweth. 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never; 

Good Shepherd! may I sing Thy praise 
Within Thy house for ever. 


ANON. 
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Mi rex amoris pastor est, 
Mi caritas non deficit, 
Nihil boni deérit mihi, 
Si semper Ille mecum erit. 


Ubi fluunt juges aquae, 

Ducit redemptum amans pecus, 
Ubi virebunt pascua, 

Pascit cibo me coelitum. 


Perversus errabam, bidens 
Ceu stulta, quaerebat tamen, 
Et gaudibundus me domum 
Sinu jacentem detulit. 


In valle mortis noxii, 

Dum sis comes, terret nihil; 
Me sustinebit scipio, 

Et crux praeibit dux mihi, 


Mensam paras coram, mihi 
Atque unctio dat gratiam, 
O quanta coeli gaudia 
Purus calix fundit mihi! 


Ergo per aevi saecula 
Non deficit mi caritas, 
Semper canam praeconia 


Pastoris in domo sacra. 
F. R. M. HitcuHock. 
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‘‘Summer and Winter... shall not fail.’’ 
Gen. viii. 22. 


Winter reigneth o’er the land 
Freezing with its icy breath; 
Dead and bare the tall trees stand; 
All is chill and drear as death. 


Yet it seemeth but a day 

Since the summer flowers were here, 
Since they stacked the balmy hay, 
Since they reaped the golden year. 


Sunny days are past and gone; 
So the years go, speeding fast, 
Onward ever, each new one 
Swifter speeding than the last. 


Life is waning; life is brief; 
Death, like winter, standeth nigh; 
Each one, like the falling leaf, 
Soon shall fade—and fall—and die. 


But the sleeping earth shall wake, 
And the flowers shall burst in bloom, 
And all nature, rising, break 
Glorious from its wintry tomb. 


So, Lord, after slumber blest 
Comes a bright awakening, 
And our flesh in hope shall rest 
Of a never-fading spring. 
Witi1am WatsHam How. 
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HIEMS ET AESTAS. 


Wdxos Kai Kadpuu O€pos wai cap... od mavoovTat. 
Gen. viii. 22 (Lxx). 
Hic hiems regnat; glacialis aura 
Congelat terram rigidis catenis. 
Arbores celsae sine fronde tristes 
Stant moribundae. 


Vix sed hinc distare videtur aestas; 

Nuper aestivi periere flores, 

Suavis et foeni cumulus rubensque 
Spicea messis. 


Ut dies ardent abeuntque retro 

Sic eunt anni rapide fugaces; 

Ocius currens novus annus urget 
Quisque priorem. 


Vita vanescit; brevis usque vita est. 

Nos palam stat mors hiemis propinqua; 

Nemo non pallens cadet et peribit 
Arboris ut frons. 


Terra quae somno domita est resurget; 

Gemma florescens sibi vincla solvet. 

Mundus exsultans nive nunc sepultus 
Claustra refringet. 


Ac velut somno, Domine, ex beato 

Surgimus lucis reditu refecti 

Mortuis spes est placide fruendi 
Vere perenni. 


C. B. PHIpps. 
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‘¢Summer and Winter... shall not fail.’’ 
Gen. viii. 22. 


Winter reigneth o’er the land 
Freezing with its icy breath; 
Dead and bare the tall trees stand; 
All is chill and drear as death. 


Yet it seemeth but a day 

Since the summer flowers were here, 
Since they stacked the balmy hay, 
Since they reaped the golden year. 


Sunny days are past and gone; 
So the years go, speeding fast, 
Onward ever, each new one 
Swifter speeding than the last. 


Life is waning; life is brief; 
Death, like winter, standeth nigh; 
Keach one, like the falling leaf, 
Soon shall fade—and fall—and die. 


But the sleeping earth shall wake, 
And the flowers shall burst in bloom, 
And all nature, rising, break 
Glorious from its wintry tomb. 


So, Lord, after slumber blest 
Comes a bright awakening, 
And our flesh in hope shall rest 
Of a never-fading spring. 
WILLIAM WaALsHAm How. 
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HIEMS ET AESTAS. 


Wdxos Kai katua Gépos Kai ap . .". ov TavoovTat. 
Gen, viii. 22 (Luxx). 


Regnat hiems acris; glaciali congelat aura 
Terram quam rigide frigida vincla tenent. 

Arbos celsa rigens foliis stat nuda pruinis; 
Omnia; contristant mortis ubique minae. 


Hinc tamen una; dies aestatem sola fugavit 
Floris ubi varii gemma renata fuit, 

Suavis et hic foeni cumulus sub sole paratus, 
Messis et auricomae falce resecta Ceres. 


Horae luciferae procul hine abiere diurnae; 
Sic fugiunt anni praetereuntque citi. 


Qui novus est annus velocior usque priore 
Progreditur : post hunc posterus annus adest. 


Vita brevis nostra est: solet evanescere vita. 
Stans prope mors, hiemis taetra propinqua, monet— 
“Vivus quisque cadet, pallescet moxque peribit 
Arboris ut frondes, quas quatit aura, cadunt.” 


Tellus quae somno domita est renovata resurget 
Cui cito gemma dabit floris aperta decus; 

Mundus et exsultans, nive nunc glacieque sepultus, 
E tumulo veniet quem cumulavit hiems. 


Ac veluti, Domine, ex somno recreamur et in spem 
Surgimus utendi lumine mane dato, 

Mox ita—si qua Fides—orbatis luce licebit 
Perpetui veris rite nitore frui. 


C. B. PHIPPs. 
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The Road of Excess. By TERENCE DE VERE WHITE. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan (1946). 


Isaac Butt holds a definite, if scarcely distinguished, place in 
Irish and parliamentary history, as the most outstanding House 
of Commons critic of the Union settlement between the death of 
O’Connell in 1847 and the rise of Parnell over thirty years later. 
Endowed with a masculine intellect and boisterous energy, he 
busied himself in many spheres. Shortly after graduation he 
became editor of the Dublin University Magazine, a monthly, 
which combined bitter and unbending protestant toryism with 
a generous eagerness to encourage local literary talent. Butt, in 
the space of a few years, not only produced a rather monotonous 
series of slashing articles of the Rigby genre in defence of his 
political creed, but also tried his hand at fiction in “Chapters of 
College Romance’’, a series of high pitched, romantic, melancholy 
tales, completely out of harmony with the balanced classicism 
of their Trinity background. At twenty-three he was elected to 
the newly-founded chair of political economy, and his lectures, 
though unoriginal, were clear and forceful. His career at the 
bar, to which he was called two years later, if somewhat erratic, 
was highly successful—for, though his knowledge of law was by 
no means profound, he could grapple with facts and treat a 
jury to a fine display of heavily decorated and highly, emotional 
oratory. His style, indeed, both as an author of an amazing 
variety of books and pamphlets and as a legal and political 
orator, suffered from the vices of his day—turgidity, repetitive- 
ness, and flabby flamboyance. But these defects were redeemed 
by his downright good-natured honesty and his determination to 
examine thoroughly the problems which political circumstances 
thrust on him. 

He entered politics as the young and enthusiastic champion 
of an offensive form of politico-religious outlook, and, like several 
of his more famous contemporaries, including Peel, Gladstone, 
Graham and Stanley, changed his position slowly, until by 1870 
he was (at the age of 57) the leader of a new nationalist move- 
ment, Home Rule. His failure can easily be explained. He 
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believed in the justice of his cause and in his powers of persuasion, 
and when these failed he could neither evolve new tactics (if 
one excepts a futile attempt to bargain with the government) 
nor control his party. Elderly, in bad health, generous, 
extravagant and debt-ridden, he found himself superseded by 
younger, cruder and more active men. 

Mr. de Vere White’s book fills a serious gap in Irish biography 
and fills it worthily. It is based on much hitherto unused 
material, including Butt family papers, and Mr. White has 
avoided the temptation either unduly to magnify or pettily to 
satirize his subject. | His work is somewhat weakened by two 
defects. There is an irritating, in fact at points crippling, lack 
of references, and Butt is frequently overwhelmed by his back- 
ground. The space devoted to the °48 rising, the Fenians and 
the theological antics of Tresham Gregg seem to the present 
reviewer disproportionate. For the two pages on Caroline 
Norton there is no excuse whatever. Lastly, the presence of 
square brackets around certain portions of the text arouses an 
immediate suspicion of irrelevancy. Butt’s conversion to 
nationalism was by far the most significant act in his public 
career. But his transition from toryism was very gradual, and 
he left no Apologia, so Mr. White wisely does not attempt to 
say more on the question than the evidence permits. The 
chapters describing Butt’s struggles to retain control of the Irish 
Party are exceedingly interesting as describing a well-known 
episode from a new angle, and the account of his last days is 
told with noteworthy restraint and dignity. 


R. B. McDow.ELt. 


The Figure of Dionysos on the Siphnian Frieze. By Victor F. 
LENZEN. Pp. 16 and 6 plates. University of California 
Press. 1946. 


THE frieze of the Siphnian treasury at Delphi with its represen- 
tation of the gigantomachy is one of the most magnificent works 
of archaic Greek art, but it suffers from one disadvantage for 
the modern spectator. The chief characters can only be identified 
by conjecture. Like most works of the ripe archaic period they 
had originally been designated by inscriptions, but this evidence 
is not now legible, and also the metal attachments which would 
have helped in some instances to characterize the figures have 
been lost. Guesswork becomes the more necessary, because at 
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this period the familiar classical types had not yet been adopted, 
and those of the archaic period need to be inferred by analogies 
from other works of art, such as bronze statuettes and black- 
figure vases. Victor F. Lenzen, who tells us that he is a pro- 
fessor of physics, has prepared a detailed scientific demonstration 
that one of the figures of the fighting gods is Dionysus, and not 
Heracles, as has been usually supposed. This identification had 
been suggested by Lippold, but Professor Lenzen is the first to 
work it out in detail. 

The central point of the argument turns on the question 
whether the animal’s skin worn by the god is a lion’s or a 
panther’s. Professor Lenzen produces a mass of argument to 
prove that it is the latter, and seems to win his case. Taken 
together with the build of the figure and the fact that he wields 
a spear, this all points to the conclusion that the figure is 
Dionysus. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that the Greek quotations, 
especially in the appendix of literary references, are full of mis- 
prints. Apart from this blemish, the reader cannot but be 
gmazed that a professor of physics has produced such a complex 
and polished piece of archzeological reasoning. 

H.W.P. 





The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome. The James Bryce 
Memorial Lecture, 1945. Pp. 48. By NorMAN H. BAyYNEs. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 


Tus little pamphlet is the James Bryce Memorial Lecture of 
1945, and in scale and form appears to be a splendid example 
of what such a lecture should be: starting with a graceful tribute 
to the historian in whose memory it was delivered, and ending 
with a playful suggestion of further subjects for essays. Seven 
pages of notes have been added giving the references and 
bibliography needed to enable the reader to follow up each line 
of thought; and there are many of them. For Professor Baynes 
has packed into this small space a great many fruitful comments 
on ancient history. 

His main theme is to trace the threads of tradition and culture 
from the Hellenistic world to the Byzantine. He shows how 
the Romans did little to modify the pattern of life which they 
found in the Eastern Mediterranean, but restored the unity and 
peace which had been lost on the death of Alexander. The 
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Byzantine world thus contained much more of the feeling of 
Antioch and Pergamum than of Rome, and this in spite of the 
change from paganism to Christianity. For Professor Baynes 
traces in greater detail the final steps in the pagan struggle and 
the corresponding movement on the Christian side to adapt 
themselves to the literary tradition of antiquity. Particularly, 
he makes a telling comparison between Porphyry and Modernism 
and between Iamblichus and Fundamentalism. 

With one point we may find fault. In maintaining that the 
Byzantines are the intellectual heirs of the Hellenistic age, he 
argues that the Hellenistic age had itself ‘‘acquired the habit of 
looking backwards into a past which in retrospect became only 
more wonderful.” But surely this backward gaze — the 
classizicing and neo-Attic movement—did not develop till the 
middle of the second century B.c., when Rome had come already 
to dominate the Mediterranean. It was a form of intellectual 
‘eollaboration” on the part of the Greeks. They admitted 
Roman superiority by admitting their own contemporary 
degeneracy. Before the second century B.c. there had been, for 
instance, in literature Hellenistic writers who were prepared in 
full confidence to break new ground, untrodden by their classical 
predecessors. Callimachus would not have agreed that his gaze 
should properly be turned on the past. 

It is, however, a measure of the effectiveness of Professor 
Baynes’ lecture that it stimulates the reader to seek further 
speculations. 

H.W.P. 


Bibliotheca Graeca ect Latina. By J. VAN OOTEGHEM, S.J. 
Published by Les Etudes Classiques, 59 Rue de Bruxelles, 
Namur. Second edn. Pp. 387. 150 francs. 


Tus bibliography should be of great use to classical scholars. 
It is, of course, far less extensive than the annual publications of 
Marouzeau and Bursian; but their price is beyond the resources 
of the average private library. Compared with Nairn’s Classical 
Hand-list it has the advantage of citing many articles from 
periodicals (with generally useful descriptions of their contents). 
It is also far stronger on foreign publications than Nairn’s list. 
It could have been better. One is disturbed to find more 
than a few notable studies omitted: one misses Bowra’s work 
on the lyric poets, Parke on the Delphic oracle (only Dempsey 
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is offered), Rose and Sinclair on Greek literature, Dumortier on 
Aeschylus, Postgate on accents, Goodwin-and-Gulick on Greek 
grammar, Giusti and van Leeuwen on the Odyssey, van der Valk 
on the Nekyia, to mention a few. Further, its scope is confined 
to about fifty ancient writers. Among those ignored are 
Aristotle, Apollonius Rhodius (despite a section on Alexandrian 
poetry), the Comic Poets, Quintilian. The general index is 
inadequate: one might think that Pausanias, Strabo and many 
others, were overlooked in the body of the work. Essential 
bibliographical data are occasionally omitted. There are some 
misprints. The descriptive comments on works cited are some- 
times questionable and not always illuminating. 

Yet, considering the great industry and patience needed for 
preparing such a work, all lovers of the Classics will be grateful 
for it. It will be a valuable accessory to every Classical library. 
The faults can generally be remedied with the help of Nairn. 
But, of course, for an entire panorama one must still scale 
Bursian and Marouzeau. 

W.B:S. 


The Rose and Bottle and Other Essays. By SeEvumas 
O’SuLLIVAN. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 5/-. 


THE essays which make up Seumas O’Sullivan’s latest book, The 
Rose and Bottle, are of two kinds: essays which recall, if not 
old familiar faces, at any rate personalities which were once 
familiar to many Dubliners; and secondly, essays dealing with 
bibliographical puzzles and curiosities. The essays of the first 
kind will appeal to us all, for we all—shamefacedly perhaps—love 
gossip, excusing our weakness on the ground that the proper 
study of mankind is man. And indeed gossip can be an aid to 
that study, though it is probable that those who enjoy gossip 
most use it least as an aid to study of any kind. The typical 
gossip is an extravert: his interests are in the external world. 
His ears and eyes are ready for every impression, and facts 
are registered in his memory with an accuracy which, to the 
introvert, seems miraculous. He is the introvert’s purveyor, for, 
compared with a gossip, your introvert is as blind as a bat and 
as deaf as an adder. 

Seumas O’Sullivan is much more than a gossip, and even 
as a gossip he is much worthier of consideration than the vast 
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majority of gossips. His interests are not confined to the 
present; the sights and sounds of thirty-five or forty years ago— 
the life of that vanished Dublin which in retrospect seems so 
pleasant,—these things interest him more more keenly than the 
events of to-day. He did wisely in giving the first place in his 
book to a paper on Bookcarts and Bookmen. It evokes the 
mood whih is needed for the book’s enjoyment. It takes us back 
to the years of peace, when, even in this country, one could look 
forward to an age-old political quarrel ending in a satisfactory 
compromise. There were uneasy spirits even in those halcyon 
days, and some of the treasure-seekers who hovered over the 
book barrows in Aston Place were Irishmen who felt less at 
home in Ireland than the Anglo-Irishman, Edward Dowden, 
whom Seumas O’Sullivan used to meet there. Treasures were 
becoming scarce,—they always are,—and the searchers reminded 
Dowden of Wordsworth’s Leech Gatherer: ‘‘they stirred the 
pools, but the leeches grew fewer and fewer.” I remember those 
days, and the tense faces of the searchers. Seumas O’Sullivan 
was there, but I never saw Dowden. My acquaintance with 
Dowden was made at an earlier date and in his lecture room; 
but some time after 1913, when we lost him, I had the 
“melancholy satisfaction” of rescuing from one of the barrows 
a book containing his signature. 

The pencilled signature of that most attractive of T.C.D.’s 
alumni is to me more precious than first editions, the collecting 
of which I put on the same level as the collecting of postage 
stamps. I hope Seumas O’Sullivan will agree with me. Homo 
est, and as most of his essays show, nihil humani a se alienum 
putat. Those meetings at the Rose and Bottle and other Dublin 
taverns were often no doubt prosaic enough, (poetry needing a 
background of prose, as bohemianism needs a background of 
Philistine virtues,) but they have for Seumas O’Sullivan a 
character as unforgettable as the friends who made them what 
they were. Most of those friends are gone, but the ‘‘fleeting 
and visionary things” have been “stored away in [the] region of 
the unconscious,” that treasure-house from which good writers 
bring forth things new and old. In The Rose and Bottle the 
author has brought forth old things which few Dubliners at this 
time of day could have produced and which not many could have 
set forth in pleasanter English. The book is dedicated to John 
Eglinton, the essayist who, as William Kirkpatrick Magee, 
graduated at T.C.D. as far back as 1890. 

H.R.C. 
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Baalbek/Palmyra. Photographs by HoOyYNINGEN-HUENE with 
text by Davin M. Rosinson. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Pp. 136. J. J. Augustin, Publishers, New York. 
1946. 7 dollars 50 cents net. 


Tuts is a collection of 54 magnificent photographs of Baalbek 
and Palmyra. The artist, who had previously applied his skill 
to more familiar scenes in Greece and Egypt, now does the same 
for the two most famous ancient sites in Syria. Taken together, 
each group gives a vivid and comprehensive idea of the remains 
in their setting. There are photos of small details as well as 
double-page panoramas. In particular, Hoyningen-Huene has 
been most successful in catching those details of passing clouds 
in the distance or flowering shrubs in the foreground which serve 
to give a feeling of reality to what might otherwise seem dry 
architectural studies. 

Professor David M. Robinson has provided about a score of 
pages of introduction to each site. These fit their purpose well 
without going into detail on such controversial questions as the 
date when the temple of Jupiter at Baalbek was built. A very 
complete bibliography at the end of the book would guide the 


reader who wanted to go deeper. 


H.W.P. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 
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Blackwell. 15/— net. 
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